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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
TELLING RUSSIA OFF 


CERTAIN Hans Vaihinger, who 

wrote some fifty years ago in 
Germany, has the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the originator of the 
als op, “as if” philosophy. Its essen- 
tial idea is that although many theo- 
ries upon which civilization had 
been thought to depend have been 
disproved we must continue to act 
“as if” they were still true. In stu- 
dent days I didn’t bother much with 
that curious phi- 
losophy. It was too 
much like the village 
atheist’s definition of 
faith as “believin’ things you know 
ain't so.” Neither did I care for 
Vaihinger’s prototype Immanuel 
Kant who, applying “Pure Reason” 
to fundamental truths, rejected 
them, but considering them a sec- 
ond time in the light of “Practical 
Reason” restored what he had re- 
jected. Some shrewd wit put it: 
“Kant ushered God out the front 
door but brought Him in again 
through the back door.” 

I mention those vagaries of 
thought only to say that they have 
been lifted out of philosophy to do 
service in diplomacy. In the United 
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Nations Security Council, for exam- 
ple, it seems to be protocol to pre- 
tend to believe what you know is not 
true. Keep up the bluff; tell a lie 
with fingers crossed or tongue in 
cheek and it is no lie. Make believe 
that the mirage is real. You know 
that a certain delegate is an emissary 
of murderers, an obstructionist of 
peace, sworn to de- 

stroy the civilization Borrowed 
which the Council is for 
attempting to save, Diplomacy 
but you shake hands 

with him, pretend to think him a 
gentleman, pay compliments to his 
government and feign distress if he 
thinks you don’t love him. He 
knows that you are lying and you 
know that he is lying; but you both 
play deaf and dumb and blind and 
stupid in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of the ancient and venera- 
ble art of diplomacy. 


N the interval between Gromyko’s 
two walk-outs on the Security 
Council (“Security Council” is also 
a polite fiction) I happened to tune 
in on the radio just in time to hear 
Mr. Stettinius say, “It would be a 
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great misfortune if our confrere 
from Moscow were to imagine that 
the government of the United States 
is. suspicious of the motives of the 
government of the Soviets.” Hear- 
ing that speech (or rather that sen- 
tence, because I listened no more) 
I regretted that my radio set was 
not equipped for television. It 
would have been interesting to ob- 
serve Mr. Stettinius’s expression 
when he got off that diplomatic 
pish-tosh. If he spoke his piece 
without a smile or a wink, without 
“batting an eye” he must be master 
of the “dead pan.” In Hollywood 
they pay well for that sort of thing. 
But, may I say, it goes better on the 
stage or the screen than in an as- 
sembly charged with the terrible 
responsibility of reconstructing a 
ruined world. 


EGULAR readers of these pages 
know how often and how easily 
I take off with an imaginary speech. 
I wrote one here last month for 
President Truman on the subject of 
Secret Treaties. Can the reader 
stand another this month for Mr. 
Stettinius, in reply to Mr. Gromyko’s 
surmise that the United States sus- 
pected the motives of Russia? 

“T had not intended to mention it, 
my dear colleague,” Mr. Stettinius 
might have said, “but since you 
have introduced the subject I will 

set your mind at rest. 


What Yes, Mr. Gromyko, 
Stettinius my government does 
Should suspect the motives 
Have Said of your government. 


I hope you will not 
challenge me to present reasons for 
that suspicion, for I am only too 
well prepared for that challenge, 
and it would be as unpleasant for me 
to enumerate reasons as it would be 
for you to hear them. I should com- 
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mence with Mr. Stalin’s book, Prob. 
lems of Leninism, which as you 
must know is as brutally frank as 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf. Also I should 
be obliged to recall the fact that your 
government has broken every treaty 
it ever made, with the exception of 
the ‘neutrality pact’ with Hitler's 
Reich. That pact was, as you know, 
devised not for neutrality but for 
aggression. Nor was it a mere ‘pact,’ 
It was an agreement to divide the 
spoils of war. 

“Also, Mr. Gromyko, that Russo- 
German war against Poland was not 
a war but an invasion, quite as un- 
justifiable and far more cruel than 
the invasion of Albania or of Ethi- 
opia by Mussolini. Germany, with 
overwhelming military might, over- 
ran and destroyed gallant helpless 
little Poland because your nation 
had bound itself not to interfere. 
Speaking of Poland I should be com- 
pelled to refer also to Latvia, Estonia 
and Lithuania. Not to omit Finland. 

“By the way, Mr. Gromyko, why 
has the U.S.S.R. always picked little 
nations as its victims? You didn't 
attack Germany; Germany attacked 
you. The Hitler-Stalin ‘pact’ is the 
only one you didn’t break, and the 
reason you didn’t break it is that 
Hitler double-crossed you before 
you were prepared to double-cross 
him. 

“To come back to the main theme, 
my dear Gromyko, and to put the 
matter plainly—since you Russians 
don’t understand any but the plain- 
est speech—we don’t suspect; we 
know. We know more than we care 
to say. But we will say this much; 
you are conspirators against our 
civilization. You have joined the 
United Nations not to help in the 
common effort for peace, but to be 
in a position to frustrate the plans 
we make for peace. You are in this 
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council chamber primarily for the 
purpose of exercising your veto 
power. Shrewdly enough you have 
tied us to a rule requiring the 
unanimous consent of the Big 
Powers—including your own—be- 
fore any effective measure for peace 
can be discussed, not to say adopted 
and put into practice. 

“I don’t suppose, Mr. Gromyko, 
that you read our papers; still less 
do I imagine that you understand 
American humor. It’s a pity, be- 
cause you might have seen in a 
popular journal, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, a cartoon in which an 
irate wife is leaving the room after 
a quarrel with her husband. She 
flings back at him as she goes the 
last word: ‘What do you mean we’re 
incompatible? You’re the one who’s 
incompatible!’ Do you get the point, 
Mr. Gromyko? Well then, skip it. 

“Let’s return. Here we are a 
year after V-E Day; soon it will 
be a year after V-J 
Day, and still we 
have no peace. My 
government, Mr. 
Gromyko, blames 
your government 
for this inexcusable and possibly 
fatal delay in setting the world to 
rights. 

“Now, my dear sir, you may 
continue your walk. But if you go 
out this time we shall not belittle 
ourselves by entreating you to come 
back. If you wish to co-operate we 
shall be happy to have you remain. 
If you do not wish to co-operate it 
is better that you do not remain.” 


Ours the 
Shame— 
Yours the 
Blame 


| em not know Mr. Stettinius, but 

I'll bet he would have loved to 
get some such speech off his chest 
when Mr. Gromyko said he feared 


that we “suspect” the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, 
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HY do diplomats follow the 
“let’s pretend” method? Why, 
for example, in the midst of the war 
did Winston Churchill say to the 
Commons, “Josef Stalin’s word is as 
good as his bond”? Why did Harold 
Nicolson in Parliament say, “Josef 
Stalin has demonstrated that he is 
about the most reliable man in Eu- 
rope”? Were they kidding? Was 
such kidding appropriate at the 
height of the greatest crisis the 
world has known? And did Mr. 
Stettinius similarly think that the 
cause of peace could be advanced 
by his feigning great distress at Mr. 
Gromyko’s fear that our govern- 
ment was not altogether convinced 
of the purity of the motives of his 
government? What kind of game 
is this? Poker, in which the best 
bluffer wins? 

Mr. Stettinius isn’t really as dumb 
as he pretended. Nor is Mr. Byrnes. 
Nor Trygve Lie, nor Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, nor Mon- 
sieur Parodi. These 
gentlemen didn’t get 
where they are by 
being imbeciles. They know a hawk 
from a handsaw, and B from a bull’s 
foot. They know Mr. Stalin is a 
wholesale murderer, a brutal and 
ruthless tyrant, an enemy of God 
and man. _ But, like President 
Roosevelt at Yalta, they shake 
hands with him, swap jokes with 
him, toast his government (that is 
himself) in vodka, sing “For he’s 
a Jolly Good Fellow”; roistering 
while the world is agonizing. 


You 
Kidders! 


OMETIMES I could almost have a 
respect for Oliver Cromwell, or at 
least for one of his actions. When 
he stalked into Parliament and told 
the members to stop jabbering and 
go home, he showed common sense. 
Perhaps someone should stalk into 
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Hunter College and tell those dele- 
gates either to stop jabbering or go 
home. The world is too sick to stand 
much more bluffing and faking and 
polite diplomatic lying. 


OME few important men, prin- 

cipally in England, have aban- 
doned the ignoble tactic of playing 
up—or should we say playing down 
—to Russia. Mr. Churchill, out of 
office and Mr. Bevin in office, have 
finally awakened to the folly of 
dealing with Stalin as Chamberlain 
dealt with Hitler. Why it should 
have taken so long for these lead- 
ers of political thought to come 
around to what we amateurs have 
been saying for years must remain 
a riddle. But those of us who have 
been defending the thesis that the 
way to avoid a third world war is to 
come out and say what everyone 
knows to be true, feel great satis- 
faction that our point of view has 
now at long last been accepted by 
the big guns. 

Those guns certainly have 
boomed. Hear this from Church- 
ill’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons on June 5th: “The American 
eagle sits on his perch, a large strong 
bird with formidable beak and 
claws. There he sits, motionless, 
and Mr. Gromyko is sent every day 
to prod him with a sharp sickle, now 
on his beak, now under his wing, 
now in his tail feathers. All the 
time the eagle keeps quite still. But 
it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that nothing is going on in- 
side the breast of the eagle. I ven- 
ture to give this friendly hint to 
my old war-time comrade, Marshal 
Stalin.” 

That passage was as shrewd as it 
was bold. Too shrewd for our taste. 
We don’t quite relish the hint that 
we should be the first to call for a 
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showdown with Stalin. It isn’t 59 
long ago that we were all isolation. 
ists. It took time for us to realize 
that we had to play a leading part— 
perhaps the leading part—in a war 
which was primarily Britain’s af. 
fair. It will take a 
little longer for us 
to grasp the fact that 
the American eagle 
rather than the Brit- 
ish lion must take precedence in 
subduing the Russian bear. 


Eagle, 
Lion, 
Bear 


R. CHURCHILL did however 
speak for his own people as 
well as for us when he said: “I would 
have not believed it possible that in 
a single year the Soviet should have 
been able to do themselves so much 
harm and chill so 
many friendships in 
the English-speaking 
world. . . . There is 
no use concealing 
the fact that the So- 
viet propaganda and 
attitude have made a profound in- 
pression upon this country since the 
war and all kinds of people in great 
numbers are wondering very much 
whether the Soviet Government real- 
ly wish to be friends with Britain.” 
And again: “Many countries seek 
information about the affairs of 
other countries. There is nothing 
in that, but the difference between 
the Soviet system and others is that 
. in the Communist sect it is a 
matter of religion to sacrifice one’s 
native land for the sake of the Com- 
munist Utopia. People who are in- 
fected with this disease will not 
hesitate for a moment to betray 
their country or its secrets. It is 
one of those peculiarities which 
renders Soviet espionage as danger- 
ous as their propaganda is futile 
and childish.” 


That’s 
Telling 
Them, 
Winnie, 
Old Boy 
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HERE is no need of quoting all 
T the pungent paragraphs in that 
h. The reader of these lines 
Sat have heard Churchill on the 
radio or read him in the newspa- 
pers. But there is one passage 
which must be repeated as an anti- 
dote to the buncombe we have been 
hearing about Spain. Of course we 
don’t believe a word we hear from 
anti-Franco agitators on this side 
of the Atlantic. We don’t even ac- 
cept as impartial and judicious our 
own government’s “White Paper” 
on Spain. The argument about 
Spain’s being a menace is shot 
through and through with obvi- 
ous hypocrisy and mendacity. But 
we do confess to being disappointed 
because no American has spoken in 
Congress as Winston Churchill 
spoke in Parliament. He said: 

“It is a very shocking thing for 

any Cabinet of a state to try to solve 
its own troubles by beating up 
troubles in another country. 
Even Communists in Spain will not 
thank foreign governments for try- 
ing to start another civil war, and 
nothing could be more silly than to 
tell Spaniards they should try to 
overthrow Franco by assuring them 
there will be no intervention by the 
Allies. Nothing more silly than 
that can be imag- 
ined. Still more ill- 
placed is the Polish 
intervention before 
the United Nations 
organization. Everyone knows 
where that came from. Let us dis- 
card cant and humbug. I believe it 
isa fact, to put it mildly, that there 
isas much freedom in Spain under 
the Franco regime and a good deal 
more security and happiness for 
ordinary folk than there is in Po- 
land at this time.” 

Thanks to Mr. Churchill for open- 


Clearing the 
Mind of 
Cant 
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ing the windows and letting in that 
breath of fresh air. Even at this 
distance one felt like saying, as they 
do in Britain, “Hear! Hear!” It 
must be said, however, that into the 
minds of many hearers in England 
and in America there leaped the 
thought, “the old fellow is back 
where he was before he became 
Prime Minister. This is the sort of 
thing he had said for twenty-five 
years. Why didn’t he keep on say- 
ing it? Why the four-year inter- 
val? Why Yalta? Why Teheran? 
Why those social meetings, eatings 
and drinkings with Stalin, even 
though it be true that the Britisher 
generally scowled while our Presi- 
dent beamed. Why?” The answer 
of course is again Vaihinger. You 
must act als op, “as if” you didn’t 
know what you know. Both Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt knew 
Stalin for what he was and is. 
Churchill, if not Roosevelt, was per- 
fectly well aware that the Russians 
were bent—and are still bent—upon 
building a revolutionary empire. 
But when you are premier or presi- 
dent you have to pretend that you 
don’t know anything. 


_ may be the place to say a 
word about poor Mr. Truman. 
He too has to act als op “as if” he 
didn’t know that the heritage left 
him by his “illustrious predecessor” 
is a burden that will break his back. 
The poor dear man, 
not realizing that he Poor 
owes to himself and Mr. Truman 
his country a loy- 
alty higher than that which he 
thinks he owes to a man in his 
grave at Hyde Park, doesn’t dare 
refuse his Rooseveltian inheritance. 
Someone — it may have been a 
psychiatrist — diagnosed Truman’s 
trouble as, in effect, split personal- 
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ity. By nature he is mentally and 
temperamentally Middle - West 
American; by force of circumstances 
he must pretend to be a carbon copy 
of Roosevelt. He cannot be both; the 
more he tries the more he blunders. 
Take, for example, his incredible 
suggestion—was it a threat—that 
the United States Government would 
draft into the armed services public 
utilities employees who go on strike 
and refuse to return to work upon 
the President’s request. Even Roose- 
velt would not have made so dicta- 
torial a proposal. The Rooseveltian 
philosophy (if any) leads logically 
to such a decision, but Franklin D. 
would have been too shrewd to be 


logical. President Truman is more 
loyal but less wise. Poor man, God 
help him. 


O far the digression. Let’s re- 

turn to the theme—Telling Rus- 
sia Off. I cannot drop it without 
citing two more pieces of evidence 
which show that the period of 
placating Russia is coming to an 
end. One is from Mr. Bevin of Eng- 
land, the other from Mr. John Fos- 
ter Dulles of the United States. 

At Bournemouth, on June 12th, 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, in 
reply to the question, “Would you 
sign a separate peace treaty,” re- 
plied with refreshing disregard of 
diplomatic caution, 
“I don’t know what 
steps we may take 
to get these treaties, 
but I say no one nation is going to 
keep me in a state of war forever 
with other countries.” 

Incidentally Mr. Bevin summarily 
disposed of the controversy about 
the difference between the Anglo- 
American and the Russian under- 
standing of a Free Press. He said 
simply, “Every newspaper in this 
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country prints every speech that the 
Generalissimo (Stalin) or Mr. Molo. 
tov utters. The speech I made in the 
House of Commons has not yet ap. 
peared in a single Russian news. 
paper. What is the reason why the 
people of Russia are not allowed to 
know what is happening else. 
where?” 

There is more common sense and 
more truth in those few words than 
in all the pretentious dissertations 
of American “liberals” who, to cover 
the fact that they have apostatized 
from their creed, deface reams of 
good white paper in the attempt to 
prove that the expression, “Free 
Press” may be understood in the 
Russian as well as in the American 
or British sense. Per- 
haps the most seri- 
ous crime of Commu- 
nists, though not of course the most 
harrowing or most horrifying is 
what they have done not to human 
beings but to words. In Soviet par- 
lance Republic means a subject state, 
Democracy is synonymous with dic- 
tatorship; liberation means enslave- 
ment; to liquidate means to assassi- 
nate; security means aggression. 
“The Dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is sometimes called Democ- 
racy,” said Vishinsky. Yes, and a 
bastard usurper is sometimes called 
a king; a Negro charlatan in Harlem 
is sometimes called God: a false 
prophet is sometimes called Christ; 
vice is called virtue, lust is called 
love. In a world where these 
crimes against words and meanings 
are constantly committed, why 
shouldn’t dictatorship be called de- 
mocracy? 

Quite naturally, therefore, in Rus- 
sia “Free Press” means a press in 
which no political views may be ¢x- 
pressed except those authorized by 
a clique of three or four men in 


Free Press? 
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Moscow. We are constantly told 
that we must try to understand Rus- 
sia. How can we if words, the sym- 
bols of thoughts, mean in Russia 
the opposite of what they mean 
here? The first step to understand- 
ing is a common denominator. 


N our own side of the Atlantic 

also, some few voices are at 
last speaking out on Russia. Most 
authoritative is that of John Foster 
Dulles, usually said to be the lead- 
ing expert in international law of 
our day in our land. 

In a pair of articles on Soviet 
Foreign Policy in Life magazine re- 
cently he commenced with a few re- 
marks similar to those I have just 
made about conflicting vocabularies. 
He said: “ ‘Fascist,’ in Russian is a 
word of reproach applied to all non- 
Soviet faiths; ‘Friendly,’ in Russian, 
is a word of ap- 
proval reserved for 
Dulles those who profess 
Speaks Out _ belief in Soviet ideals 

and who prove their 
sincerity by working to promote 
them.” Not only in words but in 
ideas do we find ourselves at odds 
with the Russians: “Soviet policy 
is admittedly intolerant. It seeks 
to eliminate what, to us, are the es- 
sentials of a free society. . . . Toler- 
ance of non-Soviet thinking is, to 
them, weakness which is dangerous. 
As Mr. Vishinsky said in his pow- 
erful refugee speech at the first ses- 
sion of the United Nations, ‘We do 
not want to accept tolerance. We 
paid too much for it.’ Therefore, 
he concludes, even the most obscure 
and helpless refugee, fleeing over 
the face of the earth, is a potential 
threat to Soviet peace and security 
if he harbors thoughts antagonistic 
to Soviet Communism. 

“Soviet leaders think that the 


John Foster 
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quick way to eradicate such poten- 
tial threats is to have governments 
everywhere which accept the politi- 
cal philosophy of the 
Soviet Union. Such 
governments will 
maintain an inten- 
sive censorship and 
secret police to detect those whe 
persist in other political beliefs and 
will make such thinkers harmless 
by removing them from a normal 
place in society. By bringing such 
governments into power throughout 
the world, the leaders of the Soviet 
Union would create world harmony, 
a great political calm which will be 
the Pax Sovietica.” 

I offer that passage as a sample 
of what Mr. Dulles has to say. He 
continues with other equally pene- 
trating observations. If those articles 
are reprinted in a brochure, it will 
find wide circulation among Ameri- 
cans who, disagreeing with Vishin- 
sky on tolerance, have been trying 
in all good conscience to understand 
the Russian system. It is only fair to 
predict, however, that this attempt, 
like all others, to elucidate the Sov- 
iet philosophy for the Western mind 
must result in the conviction that 
we cannot understand Russia or do 
political business with her until she 
rids herself of the dictator and of 
the “intellectuals” in Russia and 
elsewhere who have so far prosti- 
tuted reason as to use it in defense 
of intellectual and moral nihilism. 


To the 
Ends of 
the Earth 


AS it candidate Franklin D. 

Roosevelt on his first campaign 
for the presidency who castigated 
economic royalists for “playing poli- 
tics with human misery”? It’s too 
bad he didn’t also say something 
about Communists who are now 
committing that same crime. Sauce 
for economic royalists should be 
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sauce for economic rebels. Mr. 
Dulles says: 

“Recently the Soviet Union, as 
an exceptional measure and despite 
their own taking of help from 
UNRRA, gave wheat 
for distribution in 
France through the 
French Communists 
to help them gain 
political influence.” 
Herbert Hoover, who recently made 
a world survey of the food situation 
for President Truman, has also said 
that Communists “like to see the 
peoples of Europe hungry in order 
more easily to establish their politi- 
cal ideals.” 

In truth there is no measure how- 
ever inhuman which the Russian 
dictators neglect to employ for the 
purpose of subjugating Europe and 
the rest of the world to Communism. 
Whether we can “understand” such 
a system, not to say co-operate with 
it, is said to be the question. Max 
Eastman, who as a former enthu- 
siast for the Russian Revolution 
should know, warns us in the New 
York World Telegram (June 12, 13, 
14) that if we think we can join 
hands with Stalin we are making 
a tragic blunder. He quotes Stalin, 
“It is inconceivable that the Soviet 
Republic should continue to exist 
for a long period side by side with 
imperialist states — ultimately one 
or the other must conquer.” 

Further: “The scientific concept 
of dictatorship means nothing more 
or less than power which rests on 
violence, which is not limited by 
any laws or restricted by any abso- 
lute rules. Dictatorship means un- 
limited power resting on violence 
and not on law.” 

These sentences or others to the 
same purport from the same source 
appeared in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 


Playing 
Politics 
With 
Starvation 
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five months ago, and I have re. 
hearsed the very words quoted by 
Eastman in a hundred platform 
speeches from New York to Sap 
Francisco for three or four years 
past. It is good to see them brought 
out now by an expert on Commn- 
nism. Better late than never. 

Mr. Eastman explains that Prob. 
lems of Leninism is from no secret 
archive. It is, he says, “being cur. 
rently shipped about our country in 
large quantities and 
sold for 25 cents a 
copy. Stalin there- 
fore can say as did 
Hitler in effect in 
Mein Kampf, “I am telling you what 
we plan to do. If you ignore the 
warning your ruin is on your own 
head.” 

Perhaps after all, the way to un- 
derstand the Russians would be to 
read the Russians. One should, how- 
ever, remember that to the Russians 
there are normally two kinds of 
truth, one for domestic consumption 
and the other for export. We seem 
to have in Problems of Leninisma 
text written for the initiated which 
for some reason it seemed advisable 
to permit outsiders to see. But if 
Russians think that Americans can 
be converted by an appeal to some- 
thing “which is not limited by any 
laws or restricted by any rules” 
some American admirer should tell 
them that we are not really nihilists. 

There, by the way, is perhaps the 
mistake that will ruin the Russians. 
They don’t know America. They 
don’t know England. 
Judging from the 
elections in France 
and Italy they have 
not won over the 
French or the Italians. The Poles 
hate them, and Poland will yet be 
their nemesis. The Russians don't 


They 
Cannot 
Win 
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even know those so near to them 
as the Serbs. The Croats they 
never can understand. Certainly not 
the Hungarians and probably not 
the Rumanians. In a word, they 
don’t know Man. Against them is 
One of Whom it was said, “He knew 
what was in man; He needed not 
that any man should tell Him.” The 
Galilean will conquer again. 


<i 
— 


“BACKSLIDING” TO ISOLATIONISM? 


ALTER LIPPMANN, resolute 

internationalist, is pained to 
see in the result of the primary elec- 
tions in Nebraska what he fears 
may be a revival of isolationism. 
Governor Griswold, favored by Har- 
old Stassen, putative presidential 
candidate and extreme intervention- 
ist, was defeated two to one by Sen- 
ator Butler whom Lippmann calls 
“an unreconstructed isolationist.” 
The rejection of Griswold and Stas- 
sen by the sturdy Mid-Western 
American is, says Mr. Lippmann, 
“a portent which cannot be easily 
dismissed.” 

To me the “portent” is a good 
omen. It may indicate that Ameri- 
cans are being jolted back to first 
principles by the indescribable po- 
litical mess in Europe. Reaction 
against our med- 
dling in the affairs 
of the world was in- 
evitable, because the 
Rooseveltian policy 
was not presented to the people 
honestly. They were not told what 
they were letting themselves in for. 
Editorials for the purpose of rem- 
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edying that defect have appeared 
repeatedly in these columns and in 
a few other journals. Because of our 
attempts to explain interventionism 
we were smeared as unpatriotic and 
even treasonable. What we said 
then, Mr. Lippmann is saying in 
substance now, seven or eight years 
too late. 

“The American people,” he de- 
clares, “will never deeply accept a 
foreign policy which seems to them 
a mere entanglement in the rivalries 
of the Old World.” Look who’s talk- 
ing. Not Colonel Lindbergh, not 
Hamilton Fish, not Colonel McCor- 
mick, not Edward Lodge Curran, not 
Father Coughlin (horrors no!), but 
Walter Lippmann! He even quotes 
George Washington’s words, “Eu- 
rope has a set of pri- 
mary interests which Washington 
to us have none ora_  Redivivus 
very remote rela- 
tion,” as expressing “in essence the 
traditions and instinct of our peo- 
ple.” 

So there we are, back where we 
started before we became “One- 
World” minded. Of course Mr. 
Lippmann feels obliged to explain 
that “this is not isolationism.” He 
repeats his favorite theme that 
“Washington and his contempo- 
raries were not in our sense isola- 
tionists at all.” It depends upon 
what is meant by “our” sense. 
George Washington was my type of 
isolationist. If we can return to 
that type we shall be better off than 
we were when following one who 
was more of a charlatan and a gay 
deceiver than a statesman. 





PSALM OF A PUBLICAN 


By ELiIzABETH HANLON 


Lift thou my hands to thy praise, O Lord, 
and my heart to thy thanksgiving. 

Direct my eyes unto thy countenance and 
to thy judgments let my ears give heed. 

For my hands have idled in the dust; and 
the dust hath stained them. 

Restore thy law unto my hands; and lead 
my feet in the ways of thy justice. 

Let my speech savor of wisdom and let 
the wisdom be thine own. 

Walk thou ahead and I shall not fear, 
behind and I shall not grieve. 

For in thy paths shall I follow; 
and after thy face shall I seek; 
if thou, O Lord, will have me to follow, 
who am soiled with the earth; and wilt 
have me to seek who am bruised with its 
trafficking. 

Weeping I have sought thy house, and 
hungering. 

Refuse not entrance to thy servant, for 
thy servant loves thee and according to 
thy bidding would sup with thee. 
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INTERNATIONAL MAN 


By FRANK 


AN is by nature an internation- 

alist, and his history from the 
invention of the boat and wheel 
proves it. The desire for transpor- 
tation has always been strongly in- 
fluenced by man’s desire to get to, 
as well as get at, other nations. 
Helen and Paris sailed their ships 
to Troy. Aeneas swept across the 
seas to Latium. Persians marched 
into Greece. Phoenicians traded 
with the Irish. Babylonians and 
Egyptians traveled, traded, and 
waged war across the world they 
knew. Rome fought the Punic wars 
in Africa. And so on down to the 
day when Mr. Willkie and his 
American followers discovered that 
it was just One World and that in- 
ternationalism had really come to 
stay. 

But during the nineteenth and 
the early part of the twentieth cen- 
turies a new type of international 
man appeared. He was as unnatural 
as the quickly changing high speed 
civilization which produced him. 
His basic interests appeared to be 
the same as those of historic inter- 
national man, but he was actually 
a new type, and therefore not readily 
recognized for what he was by his 
contemporaries. His acts and am- 
bitions appeared to follow the his- 
toric pattern, but the difference lay 
in his spiritual make-up. An almost 
militant lack of faith had set him 
apart from orthodox international 
man. He not only lacked faith in 
God, he must ultimately lack faith 
in himself and destroy himself. He 
isa man of destiny; and strange to 
say, he has no destination. 


C. Bropuy 


A sketch of international man, in 
truth, is a difficult undertaking. It 
is apt to be unsatisfactory and in- 
complete, because he is a many- 
sided character who moves in a 
world of light and shadow that is 
confusing. It would be much easier 
to do a portrait of this modern crea- 
ture in the manner of the modern 
school of surrealism, because if the 
result turned out to be obscure or 
unintelligible, one could’ then 
haughtily dismiss the critics with a 
condescending smile of contempt. 
However, this proposes to be a sin- 
cere, though admittedly inadequate, 
attempt to delineate to a point of 
recognizability, the most baffling yet 
influential man of our times. It re- 
quires realism rather than surreal- 
ism. 

International man is a trader and 
quite naturally he waged wars to 
keep his trade on a profitable basis. 
“Trade follows the flag,” was a 
nineteenth century aphorism; but 
whether trade followed the flag or 
the flag followed trade makes little 
difference. The point is that the 
bayonet and the bolt of calico were 
contemporaneous in the nineteenth 
century just as spice and the ship of 
war were in the sixteenth century. 

But to make a complex subject 
even more complicated, modern in- 
ternational man had successfully 
mingled his commercialism and its 
attendant wars, with his materialis- 
tic religion of naturalism. Like the 
Crusaders of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries his cross and his 
sword have been interchangeable, 
but with this difference. The Cru- 
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saders made the mistake of attempt- 
ing to seek spiritual ends through 
material means. Modern interna- 
tional man has made the more un- 
fortunate error of believing he could 
accomplish his materialistic ends 
through pseudo-spiritual means. 
This has compounded the confusion 
of his times, and led men to their 
destruction pursuing the most ig- 
noble objectives under the illusion 
that they were engaged in the most 
idealistic and magnanimous enter- 
prises. 

When the missionaries from New 
England went out to Hawaii to con- 
vert the heathen, they discovered 
that uplifting the heathen was just 
as important as converting him— 
and a great deal more profitable. Up- 
lifting became a part of the develop- 
ment of profitable business. It pre- 


sumably raised the natives’ standard 
of living. It naturally followed that 
this program substantially uplifted 


the missionary’s income too. Hence 
a new economy as well as a new 
sort of benevolent imperialism was 
developed among the easy-going 
Polynesians, in which the men of 
God led the way. Much the same 
thing occurred in China where the 
missionary and the five gallon 
Standard Oil can became synony- 
mous with Western culture and the 
white man’s kingdom of God on 
earth. 

To be sure, the Conquistador had 
come into the New World some cen- 
turies earlier, with the sword in his 
hand and the name of God on his 
lips, and he soon made it pretty ob- 
vious that what he wanted was gold. 
But the men in the black robes who 
followed carried nothing but a cross. 
The soldiers were soldiers of the 
king who came to plunder. The 
missionaries who followed were sol- 
diers of the cross, and their only in- 
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terest was the salvation of souls and 
the instruction of the newly enslaved 
Indian populations. Modern inter. 
national man, however, came bear- 
ing a sword which he bore pointed 
downward like the famed sword of 
Damocles, and when the unsuspect. 
ing looked up at it they thought 
they saw across. The crowning eyil 
in the hearts of those international 
men who actually knew what they 
were about, was the hypocrisy hid- 
den there. 

In much the same manner the in- 
ternational man from Britain went 
forth. As he went, he created an 
aura of respectability and beney- 
olence about his enterprises. Along 
with the fabulous profits of the 
India trade he developed the satis- 
fying theory of the White Man’s 
burden. In time this became the 
theme which ran through his whole 
imperialistic performance. He in- 
sisted upon governing the Irish, be- 
cause they could not govern them- 
selves. He fought the Boers in order 
to stabilize trade and give them a 
better government. He exploited 
and governed India to keep Moslems 
and Hindus from cutting each 
other’s throats. The poet of Empire 
immortalized the efficient self-sac- 
rificing public servant who fought 
famines, shot tigers and carried on 
with nothing but his whisky and 
soda, dressing fer dinner and polo. 
The club, and all it stood for, became 
the microcosm in that greater mac- 
rocosm of respectable success where 
international man was molding the 
world to his heart’s desire. 

Late in the day, when the Par 
Britannica was proving to be more 
of a pox than a paz, an element of 
messianism was injected by the men 
of the West. They not only con- 
vinced themselves that they fought 
wars for such abstract political prit- 
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ciples as Democracy, they even 
fought a “war for Christian civiliza- 
tion.” These twentieth century in- 
ternational men had more than the 
White Man’s burden to bear. They 
seemed to have swallowed their own 
propaganda, and be suffering from 
autointoxication. This climaxed in 
a universality of optimism which 
committed them far beyond the con- 
struction of railroads, the develop- 
ing of plantations and the building 
of irrigation projects. Their inter- 
nationalism was finally moving in 
the direction of the Brotherhood of 
Man. Mr. Willkie would remake 
the British and the French imperial- 
isms into Americanized satrapies 
where bathtubs, sanitation and good 
health practice were to supplement 
the old commercialism that was 
more interested in profits than phi- 
lanthropy. This was going a bit far 
—as well as a bit fast—and Mr. 
Churchill had to demur. However, 
it was piously hoped and propound- 
ed by the Vice-President of the 
United States that as the result of 
planetary conflict we might soon be 
able to bring good milk daily into 
the lives of the forgotten man of 
the earth, who heretofore had to 
rely on coconut juice and other les- 
ser nutriments. 

Unlike that other international 
creature, the Communist, whose ef- 
fort transcends national boundaries 
in his quest of world dictatorship, 
our international man had rather 
hazily defined objectives. He sought 
power through a tenuous system of 
directorates, enterprises, cartels, and 
business, social, and political rela- 
tionships which he never completely 
understood or mastered. His bid 
for domination was neither wholly 
ruthless nor wholly conscious, as is 
that of his rival the Communist. In 
fact, he did not realize that his ideal- 
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istic wars were playing straight into 
the hands of the Communists. This 
left him extremely vulnerable in the 
long run, and his confused effort 
and lack of a clear understanding 
of world forces made him the un- 
suspecting tool of his Asiatic rival. 
Hence, one group of international 
men helped finance the Bolshevik 
Revolution in 1917,? while another 
group strove ineffectually to defeat 
it. That is not as paradoxical as it 
might appear at first glance if we 
realize that both capitalist-interna- 
tional man and Communist-inter- 
national man laid their claims upon 
a common base of materialism, and 
it has not been unknown that in the 
same family there is a father who is 
a capitalist international financier, 
while the son is a Communist lead- 
er... There is, as a fact, a very fine 
line between control of the wage- 
earning proletariat by the capitalis- 
tic managers of finance-capitalism, 
and the control of a subsistence- 
earning proletariat by the commis- 
sars of Communism. Yet it will sur- 
prise many unsuspecting interna- 
tional men when they finally dis- 
cover that the outstanding result of 
World War I. proved to be the suc- 
cessful launching of the Bolshevik 
Revolution, while the major accom- 
plishment of World War II. is the 
successful extension and consolida- 
tion of that Revolution in Central 
Europe and Asia. 

Therefore, we find these two an- 
tagonistic types of international 
men relying heavily upon the same 
weapon. The Communist, however, 
made little bones about the fact that 
the lie was an important element in 
all his enterprises. His main con- 
cern was that it remain undiscov- 
ered until it had served its purposes. 
On the other hand, our internation- 
al man professed a high moral pur- 
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pose and accordingly found it ex- 
pedient to camouflage with smoke 
screens of hypocrisy the lie into 
which his greed and ill-digested 
idealism so often led him. He 
marched to war by “steps short of 
war.” He helped his undeclared 
allies with grants of arms and mu- 
nitions disguised as something he 
called “Lend-Lease.” He told him- 
self and his friends that Russian 
totalitarianism owas democracy. 
When a large part of his fleet was 
lost at Pearl Harbor he concealed the 
fact from the people “for reasons 
of military security”’—although the 
enemy had accurately reported the 
results of his devastating bombing 
raid. He acquiesced when his old 
ally Mihailovitch was denounced as 
a German collaborator. He denied 
his “gentlemen’s agreement” with 
Marshal Pétain* when it became 
unfashionable to be doing business 
with Vichy. He called his conscripts 
“selectees.” In short, he used the 
greatest propaganda machine the 
world had yet invented to propagate 
the lie on an unprecedented scale. 
In retrospect it is unpleasant, yet 
apparently realistic, to acknowledge 
that the essential force which drove 
international man upon his hypo- 
critical career was a weird combina- 
tion of greed and _ ill-considered 
idealism. Without the gains to be 
derived from exploiting virgin ter- 
ritories and lesser peoples, the con- 
quest of the jungle and the penetra- 
tion of the desert would never have 
been attempted. Without his mean- 
ingless shibboleths about small na- 
tions, democracy and civilization, he 
could never have fought his wars. 
No matter how sanctimonious or 
public spirited international man 
appeared, he was intrinsically a man 
of wealth, and his kingdom was very 
definitely of this world. It was mat- 
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ter that mattered, and that was 
measured in money. The neat col- 
umns of figures in the ledgers of the 
international bankers represented 
power. A few men in paneled di- 
rectors rooms in two or three finan- 
cial centers could set forces in mo- 
tion which would ultimately put 
armies to marching in strange and 
distant lands. A conference and a 
blank check were enough to set the 
scientists to work upon arcane pow- 
ers to be ultimately used in destruc- 
tion more apocalyptic than messian- 
ic. Directors and officials of a great 
international oil company could 
meet in New York, or London, and 
out of their conversations a small 
stream would be loosed, which 
when mingled with the numerous 
rivulets of action coming from 
other obscure groups of interna- 
tional men, would converge in a tor- 
rent sufficiently strong to generate 
forces destined to influence the des- 
tinies of other nations. 

Pius XI., who was the suprana- 
tional rather than the international 
man, had seen clearly what was 
happening and warned his heedless 
flock : 


“It is patent that in our days not 
only is wealth accumulated, but im- 
mense power and despotic economic 
domination is concentrated in the 
hands of a few, and that those few 
are frequently not the owners, but 
only the trustees and directors of in- 
vested funds, who administer them 
at their good pleasure. This power 
becomes particularly irresistible 
when exercised by those who, be- 
cause they hold and control money, 
are able also to govern credit and 
determine its allotment, for that rea- 
son supplying, so to speak, the life- 
blood of the entire economic body, 
and grasping as it were in their 
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hands, the very soul of production, 
so that no one dare to breathe 
against their will. This accumula- 
tion of power, the characteristic 
note of the modern economic order, 
is a natural result of limitless free 
competition, which permits the sur- 
vival only of those who are the 
strongest, which often means those 
who fight most relentlessly, who pay 
least heed to the dictates of con- 
science. 

“This concentration of power has 
led to a threefold struggle for domi- 
nation. First, there is the struggle 
for dictatorship in the economic 
sphere itself; then the fierce battle 
to acquire control of the State, so 
that its resources and authority may 
be abused in the economic struggles; 
finally, the clash between States 
themselves. This latter arises from 
two causes: because the nations ap- 
ply their power and political influ- 
ence, regardless of circumstances, 
to promote the economic advantages 
of their citizens, and because, vice 
versa, economic forces and eco- 
nomic domination are used to de- 
cide political controversies between 
peoples. 

“You assuredly know, Venerable 
Brethren and Beloved Children, and 
you lament the ultimate consequen- 
ces of this individualistic spirit in 
economic affairs. Free competition 
is dead; economic dictatorship has 
taken its place. Unbridled ambition 
for domination has succeeded the 
desire for gain; the whole economic 
life has become hard, cruel and re- 
lentless in a ghastly measure” 
(“Quadragesimo Anno”). 


The post-war eccentricities of air 
crafttman Shaw—once dramatized 
to the Western World as Lawrence 
of Arabia "—illustrate the impact of 
international man upon a sensitive 


personality who realized too late the 
way the world was going. Lawrence 
was a scholar and a dreamer, while 
the men who used him were politi- 
cal schemers. In the realm of in- 
ternational politics it is no more dif- 
ficult to pass from the realms of 
romance and heroism to those of 
bargaining and trickery, than it is 
for international man to change 
from his business suit to his dinner 
coat. Lawrence gave back his rank 
and honors because he could not tol- 
erate the lie. He believed in his fel- 
low-man and he believed in keeping 
his word. So he perished and was 
soon forgotten. His Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom, which once sold for a 
fabulous price, went down in the 
dust with him, but international 
man continues to travel or fly over 
Lawrence’s Arabia working out the 
strategy for World War III. 

In the Gran Chaco, a small opéra 
bouffe war breaks out. It is nothing 
more than “another South American 
revolution or something” to the un- 
seeing millions who read newspa- 
pers and never understand what 
they are reading. However, an in- 
ternational man sees a struggle for 
oil going on behind those ragged bat- 
tle lines where unknowing and un- 
known soldiers move like tragic 
figures to their appointed doom. 

In the columns of what is usually 
referred to as a free press, incidents 
are colored and slanted to serve the 
ends of this or that group of inter- 
national men, who live for power 
and send millions to their deaths in 
every generation. A mediocre book, 
written with a purpose, is bally- 
hooed into a best seller. An ob- 
scure foreign correspondent sudden- 
ly becomes an authority on interna- 
tional affairs, and his voice comes 
into our daily lives—but it is not the 
voice of conscience. A series of 
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films are released at appropriate in- 
tervals to work on the emotions of 
millions. Men with a capacity to 
lead and influence other people find 
themselves occupying well paid po- 
sitions where they command public 
hearings. They represent this or 
that great concern, but the major 
part of their time is taken up in 
extracurricular activities with a 
strong international slant. They 
serve as heads of committees for or- 
ganizations engaged in humanitar- 
ian projects. They appear at impor- 
tant conferences or are sent on spe- 
cial foreign missions. But although 
their heads are in the luminous at- 
mosphere of great world events, 
their roots go deep into a soil which 
is nourished by international mach- 
inations. Their fairest blossoms 
smile in the sun for all to admire, 
and the tree seems to be unaware 
of that dark impenetrable world 
from which it springs. Their days 
are spent in furthering the plans and 
schemes of more devious interna- 
tional men who work their ways 
through these talented but less im- 
aginative men. In this shadowy 
world of international men there is 
always the mind behind the men 
who move restlessly over the earth, 
promoting causes and movements 
under inspiring shibboleths which 
stir the mass mind. The perform- 
ance is illusive but very real. The 
men of greatest power remain self- 
lessly obscure where their move- 
ments are difficult to trace and more 
difficult to understand. Forces of 
darkness—perhaps unrecognized by 
their own agents— move silently 
with them over the nations.© The 
figures who lead the world in this 
macabre dance may be driven by 
forces that they themselves but dim- 
ly comprehend. 

Winston Churchill, in his earlier 
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years, seems to have had some pre. 
monition of this when he prophesied 
in 1912: “No one can measure the 
consequences of a general war. The 
original cause would soon be lost in 
the greater and more terrible issues 
which would be raised. . . . The only 
epitaph which history could write 
on such a catastrophe would be 
that this whole generation of men 
went mad and tore themselves to 
pieces.”*7 Yet Churchill’s place in 
history will not be that of prophet, 
but rather that of the great actor in 
two such world catastrophes as he 
envisioned. 

In the century from Napoleon to 
Hitler one famous family of inter- 
national men has moved silently 
across the Western World. They 
were in Vienna, in Paris, in Berlin, 
in London and New York. Inter- 
national events were shaped in the 
image of their aspirations and 
plans. 

A Sir Basil Zaharoff® still re- 
mains unknown to the people in the 
East End of London or on the plains 
of Kansas, yet his weird and warped 
life had its repercussion on theirs. 
Such obscure international men 
move in a dim world of wealth and 
intrigue which was denounced by 
Lord Welby, a distinguished British 
Civil Servant, long recognized as an 
authority on financial matters. Lord 
Welby is quoted ds saying in the 
early part of that fatal year—1914: 
“We are in the hands of an organi- 
zation of crooks. They are poli- 
ticians, generals, manufacturers of 
armaments and journalists. All of 
them are anxious for unlimited ex- 
penditure and go on_ inventing 
scares to terrify the public and to 
terrify Ministers of the Crown.” 

A member of the great interna- 
tional family of Sassoon stops off in 
Los Angeles on his way from China 
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to England, and he is unknown to 
the millions who read his name in 
the newspapers. Yet, through the 
propaganda interview which is pub- 
lished the following day, another 
link is forged in the chain of events 
which would some day bind many 
of these thoughtless readers who 
only saw a foreign name in the local 
paper and never stopped to question 
the significance of the words that 
were dropped so casually for their 
consumption. Few people in South- 
ern California had ever heard the 
name Sassoon, and but few would 
recognize it today—yet hundreds of 
thousands of them unconsciously 
absorbed his propaganda story 
when this international man passed 
their way. 

There was Lord Vansittart’s great 
hymn of hate which was sung 
throughout the decade of the 1930’s. 
While other men strove vainly to 
find ways of straightening out the 
torturous paths of peace that had 
been mapped in Europe by the blind 
peace makers of Versailles, Vansit- 
tart wailed like a banshee and quick- 
ened the blood of men of good will 
until it ran away with them. Then 
before the inevitable sequel of hate 
—war—was concluded, Mr. Voight, 
who is commonly regarded in Eng- 
land as a mouthpiece of Vansittart, 
calmly tells the world: “England 
fought to preserve the balance [of 
power] for that reason and no 
other.” * And in the same article he 
mentions that “the commonly ac- 
cepted idea that Germany made war 
to dominate the world is in our opin- 
ion mistaken.” The virus of hate 
had done its deadly work. War had 
been achieved and the end was then 
in sight. New problems began to 
appear. Now international man 
must talk dispassionately in terms 
of reality. The time to hate is past. 
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Germany may be the ally in a few 
years. Soothing words of reason 
must make us forget that terrible 
hymn of hate. 

It is no more than fair to say that 
those diabolical weapons of guile 
and hate are employed for the 
greater part only by the cleverest 
and most devious of international 
men. There is that much more nu- 
merous group of important inter- 
national men who remain unaware 
of them, whose actions are generally 
conceived in high purpose. The 
best of them are by no means stupid 
people, yet they are strangely blind 
at times, and it is no easy task to 
account for their blind spots. Per- 
haps they work from false premises 
which are not recognized as such. 
If, for example, the saying attrib- 
uted to Cardinal Newman be accur- 
ate, that much of the history taught 
during the nineteenth century was a 
conspiracy against the truth, then 
some of these blind spots may be 
traced back to erroneous historical 
assumptions. There are thousands 
of well-intentioned international 
men who sincerely believe that 
“there is no answer to the European 
problem, unless the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, our only 
natural ally, regains much of the 
strength she [has] lost.”*® That, 
indeed, has been the only program 
suggested since 1914. Yet with each 
succeeding world war we appear to 
be getting further from the answer. 
To this type of international mind 
the formula never changes, although 
the factors and values are in a con- 
stant state of flux. This persistent 
refusal to face reality is difficult to 
account for. It indicates a lack of 
originality and imagination. 

Among the lesser international 
men of this type are found those gre- 
garious amateurs who crave to be 
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fashionable and trail along with the 
“right people.” This powerful in- 
stinct is not overlooked by the lead- 
ers whose work it is to mobilize 
mass sentiment for international 
crusading. The political hostess 
and her salon is the apogee of this 
fatal snobbery. The rank and file 
are recruited from the upper crust 
of the bourgeoisie. In time of war 
their female leaders wear smart uni- 
forms as the movement gets under 
way, and they sport chic interna- 
tional emblems and gay enameled 
cigarette cases with the appropriate 
flags embossed on them. From bril- 
liant dinners at the Waldorf to box 
suppers and bundling parties in Em- 
poria, Kansas, the type is obvious. 

Among such international men 
are those who have been nourished 
from birth with questionable facts 
and doubtful philosophies. They 
accept too readily the inherent 
goodness of man, and are merely 
condescending to the idea of the 
infinite mercy of God. To these 
complacent people the dogma of 
original sin is much less comprehen- 
sible than the doctrine of birth con- 
trol. They have placed so much 
trust in man and his works that 
they have overlooked the vast pos- 
sibilities of the wonders of God. 
From this group the non-coms in the 
ranks of international man are re- 
cruited. With sufficiency and effi- 
ciency they carry out the orders of 
their popular and better known 
leaders. However, their pictures oc- 
casionally appear in the newspapers 
and the fashionable magazines. They 
attend dinners, and listen to lec- 
tures by Mr. Herbert Agar. They 
are the ubiquitous members of com- 
mittees. They are the blind who 


lead the blind. 
These well meaning people (and 
most of them are) maintain a flour- 
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ishing belief in utopian mechan. 
isms. Their simple faith in human 
devices is probably a compensation 
for their lack of faith in the eternal 
verities which are more readily ac. 
cepted by the humble and less world. 
ly. They have not been blessed with 
much faith in the God of true jus. 
tice and mercy. Over the years they 
have been the crusaders for the 
League of Nations. They remain 
convinced that but for the repudia- 
tion of the Covenant by the U. §, 
Senate, the League would have been 
a functioning reality, and war could 
have been abolished from this earth, 
Most of them never heard of the 
massacre at Amritsar. They were 
never perturbed by the terrorism of 
the Black and Tans in Ireland. They 
were willing to overlook the quar- 
tering of the Black troops on the 
Germans by the French. The sub- 
sequent use of the League of Na- 
tions as a device for maintaining 
the status quo by the French and 
British governments was without 
significance to them. If only the 
United States, that bountiful but 
capricious Uncle Shylock, had 
stayed with the League, all would 
have been well. Cursed be those 
few willful men who wrecked the 
dream of the centuries. It has never 
occurred to them that the League 
idea was a very old one, which had 
never been a successful one. Even 
less did they suspect that there could 
be no lasting peace palaces erected 
without truly spiritual foundations. 
These well - meaning international 
men of little faith could not conceive 
that without the spiritual spark 
brother would turn against brother; 
neighbor would betray neighbor. 
They accepted the Brotherhood of 
Man while they rejected the Father- 
hood of God, and doubted the Son- 
ship of Christ. 
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INTERNATIONAL MAN 


Twenty-five years later the same 
well-meaning people were convinced 
that most things that were good and 
desirable could be achieved by or- 
ganizing the United Nations. It 
meant nothing that the much pub- 
licized Atlantic Charter had already 
been scuttled and that its authors 
had described it as little more than 
a few scribbled notes made by 
Roosevelt and Churchill, which pre- 
sumably were buried in a watery 
grave with the sinking of H.M.S. 
Prince of Wales off Singapore.** The 
absorption of the Baltic States by 
the most predatory of the United 
Nations was condoned. The rape of 
Poland was of no consequence. The 
“democratizing” of the small states 
of central Europe cast no shadows 
upon the hallowed ground the 
United Nations Organization was to 
tread. The insistence of the veto 
power by Russia, the ignoring of the 
Act of Chapultapec, the continuing 
deferment of the promised Rio con- 
ference were not regarded as straws 
in the wind by these optimistic ma- 
terialists. The main point was that 
the United Nations had been organ- 
ized. There were meetings, dinners 
and cocktail parties. But there 
were no prayers at the opening ses- 
sions, because the idea of God was 
known to be offensive to one of the 
member dictatorships which was 
then engaged in consolidating its 
military victories upon a crushed 
and suffering humanity. Antiquity 
had proclaimed, and history had 
demonstrated that the foolishness 
of God was more potent than the 
wisdom of man, but these modern 
international men were too pre- 
occupied demonstrating that the 
strength of men is less than the 
weakness of God, to perceive the 


meaning of the history they were 
making. 
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After the League of Nations had 
been set up at the conclusion of 
World War I., a famed English 
poet ** caricatured this modern in- 
ternational frame of mind. 


“Oh, how I love Humanity, 
With love so pure and pringlish, 
And how I hate the horrid French, 
Who never will be English! 


“The International Idea, , 
The largest and the clearest, 
Is welding all the nations now, 
Except the one that’s nearest. 


“This compromise has long been 
known, . 
This scheme of partial pardons, 
In ethical societies 
And small suburban gardens— 


“The villas and the chapels where 
I learned with little labour 
The way to love my fellow-man 
And hate my next-door neigh- 
bour.” 


But international man still car- 
ries on doggedly between his wars 
for “democracy” and “civilization.” 
He talks voluminously and endless- 
ly. He organizes, he crusades, but 
he seldom answers questions. He is 
too obsessed with his own designs 
and what he is pleased to call the 
welfare of humanity, to ponder that 
famous question which asks “What 
does it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, but lose his immortal 
soul?” He does not find time to ex- 
plain why his city is governed so 
corruptly, and his own nation is torn 
by strikes and class and racial 
strife, while he attempts to govern a 
whole world with equity and wis- 
dom. His vision is too elevated to 
see what is happening to the indi- 
vidual, or the city, or the nation. His 
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outlook reaches out over the curva- 
tures of space and he only sees One 
World calling him to bind up its 
wounds and direct its destiny. 

The first supranational man was 
appropriately called the Rock and 
it is that Rock which the world of 
international man has continued to 
reject in choosing the cornerstone 
for its social, political, and econédm- 
ic structures. And it is that Rock 
over which men will be stumbling 
until the end. For it was Peter who 
thundered, “Refrain yourselves from 
carnal desires which war against the 
soul.” And again he warned the 
generations who would plan One 
World for a happy prosperous hu- 
manity, that they must “be subject 
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to every human creature for God’; 
sake: for so is the will of God, that 
by doing well you may put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men: as 
free, and not as making liberty a 
cloak for malice.” And again Peter 
urged, “Honor all men; love the 
brotherhood; fear God.” It is this 
“will of God” and this “fear of God” 
which modern international man 
refuses to take into consideration, 
and this refusal nullifies his greatest 
efforts. He has also minimized the 
importance of refraining “from car- 
nal desires which war against the 
soul.” And why not? Does he 
really believe in God? Is he con- 
vinced that man has an immortal 
soul? 
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PAIMPOL 


By ELoiseE Roacn 


ING of sabots upon the cobbled street, 

Eve of Quatorze juillet, how long ago? 
And measured Breton voices, grave and low, 
A flowing background for that rhythmic beat: 
Unhurried tread of home-returning feet 
Unerringly along a path they know 
And need not think of—Trinité, where go 
All souls to pray or to give thanks, as meet. 


Morning. And fishing boats upon the bay 

With white sails whiter in the morning sun; 

And eager feet returning to the quay: 

Paimpol! Who walks your cobbled ways today? 
Whose eyes behold your white sails, one by one? 
And who goes up the cliff to Trinité? 


WOMAN SEEKING PEACE 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


IHINGS of earth could always bless her 
So when evening brought bad news, 

She walked where small wings made a whir 
Of quiet notes. Wind through the yews 
Was music, too, and tall fox grass 
Spread with a little swishing sound, 
Making a way to let her pass, 
Yet bitter tears fell to the ground. 
In spite of empty grief she felt 
Heaven’s own pulse-beat in the sod 
And with a whispered prayer she knelt, 
Her face against the heart of God. 
She prayed for understanding power 
To bear her quota of earth’s pain 
And peace came to her in that hour 
And deep faith made her whole again. 





THOUGHTS ON “THE FAITH OF A LIBERAL” * 


By Erik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


| one reads the selected essays of 
Professor Morris R. Cohen, which 
have recently been published under 
the title The Faith of a Liberal, with- 
out delving too deeply into the maze 
of premises and final conclusions, 
the total impression is one of en- 
lightened vistas, calm judgments, 
sane deductions, sound, generally 
accepted considerations, balanced 
views. The historian will protest 


that Professor Cohen accepts clichés 
which today every serious scholar 
will reject and at which the theo- 
logian will frequently raise his 
hands in pious horror, but we have 
become accustomed to the fact that 
philosophers know little about his- 


tory in spite of Don Sturzo’s re- 
peated injunction that philosophers 
should be historians and historians 
philosophers. To mention only one 
example: Professor Cohen seems to 
subscribe to the old myth that the 
Reformers were liberal revolution- 
aries—a fairy tale repeated also by 
Catholic low brows, whereas just 
the contrary is the case. Calvin and 
Luther were “medievalists” in the 
popular sense; both were reac- 
tionaries in rebellion against hu- 
manism and the renaissance. The 
supremacy of conscience is a Cath- 
olic tenet. “Freedom of conscience 
is a diabolical teaching,” says Theo- 
dore de Béze, Calvin’s successor in 
Geneva. Luther was a grim au- 
thoritarian and a furious anti- 
rationalist. It would be advisable 
for Professor Cohen to read Father 


1The Faith of a Liberal. Selected Essays 
by Morris R. Cohen. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. $3.75. 


Karrer’s On the Liberty of the Chris. 
tian in the Catholic Church. Pro. 
fessor Orton of Smith College who 
is also a liberal has much clearer 
views on that subject. We wonder 
whether Dr. Cohen was never struck 
by the fact that anarchist move- 
ments achieved prominence only in 
Catholic (or Greek Orthodox) coun- 
tries. The Sacco-Vanzetti verdict 
so intelligently analyzed by our 
author, was violently condemned 
not only by American leftists, but 
also by European Catholics, con- 
servatives and, last but not least, by 
Italian Fascists. Risticucci pub- 
lished a laudatory book on the two 
anarchists, in Naples in 1928, which 
had a preface by Arnaldo Musso- 
lini, and not only the dictator of 
Italy but even the dictator of Por- 
tugal and the whole conservative 
press of Central Europe intervened 
vociferously for the two condemned 
Italians. 


Of course, there are liberals and 
liberals. The writer of these lines 
claims to be one. If the term liber- 
alism has any true meaning it sig- 
nifies the tendency to assure to the 
human person the widest possible 
“living space” and “elbow room” 
limited only by ethico-religious con- 
siderations which, naturally, include 
the common good. A true liberal 
will look at political forms of gov- 
ernment primarily as means to 
achieve the purpose of personal lib- 
erty; some will believe that democ- 
racy, others that an enlightened 
monarchy or a corporate state will 
lead them to that goal. It is also 
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self-evident that a true liberal can 
neither be a supporter of a Manches- 
ter capitalism (since the absolute 
freedom of a few entails the enslave- 
ment of such multitudes) nor a par- 
tisan of state capitalism (i.e., social- 
ism). His economic program must 
be “property and liberty” to every- 
body. A real liberal moreover be- 
lieves that mechanical repression is 
a self-defeating measure and that 
true liberty cannot be enforced by 
police measures. 

Today the liberal label is misused 
by persons who insist that liberal- 
ism is nothing but an automatic sur- 
render to all modern and advanced 
ideas no matter how totalitarian or 
repressive. To call a Communist 
fellow traveler a liberal is a perver- 
sion of language and logic. There is 
also a somewhat older, but still cur- 
rent philosophical definition of a 
“liberal” as a person who believes 
that absolute truth is either non-ex- 
istent or humanly unattainable. The 
driving force of such a liberalism 
is not generosity but a mixture of 
despair and indifference. It is pre- 
cisely in this sense that liberalism 
is condemned in the “Syllabus” of 
Pius IX. Whereas the Catholic (or 
Christian) liberal would say: ““What 
you do is wrong; it is against reason, 
the natural law and Revelation but 
I will do my best to enlighten you 
and to bring you back to the right 
path,” the nihilistic liberal says: 
“It’s rather upsetting what you’re 
doing but perhaps you're right after 
all. Since I am completely bewil- 
dered myself I can’t possibly tell you 
where to get off.” And then finally 
the old liberal dilemma appears; the 
nihilistic liberal in his hatred of all 
dogmatic assertions becomes, in the 
words of Dr. Carlton Hayes, a sec- 
tarian liberal engaged in a Holy War 
against all those who oppose his 
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nihilism, partly because he has an 
intolerance of his own and partly 
because he confuses the intolerance 
of ideas and of logic with intol- 
erance toward dissenters. There is 
no reason why one has to be un- 
charitable toward a person who 
maintains that two times two is five. 

A Catholic liberal naturally has to 
deplore the illiberalism which char- 
acterizes a few centuries of Catholic 
thought.? But this illiberalism does 
not result from Catholic theology 
but from a psychological error, i.e., 
the overestimation of all human rea- 
son, neglecting the element of in- 
vincible ignorance. If Huss, being 
firmly convinced of his heresies 
(which are factually erroneous) 
died at the stake in the belief that 
he could not surrender in good con- 
science to the Church Council he 
had a perfect chance of going di- 
rectly to Heaven. Our Church is 
authoritarian. Our theology moves 
in absolutes or strives for absolutes, 
yet it is liberal and personailistic; it 
is tolerant toward man and pitiless 
toward error. If the tenet A is cor- 
rect and B differs from A, B is 
wrong. 


Professor Cohen does not belong 
entirely to any one of the aforemen- 


tioned categories. He has a modi- 
cum of generosity, and none of the 
teeth-gnashing hatred for the “abso- 
lutists” which characterizes the sec- 
tarian liberals. His philosophy—as 
far as one can make out from this 
collection of essays—is a modified 
version of Spinoza with certain in- 
fluences of Charles S. Peirce. Al- 
though he sometimes breaks out in 


2 The belief that the Middle Ages are the 
crowning of Catholic culture is not quite as 
generally held in Europe as it is in America. 
Msgr. Seipel, the saintly Federal Chancellor of 
Austria, saw a greater perfection in Human- 
ism, the Renaissance, the Counter-Reforma- 
tion and the Baroque Age 
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rhapsodic lamentations he is not 
even aggressive. Fundamentally 
Professor Cohen stands for ideas and 
ideals which have been accepted for 
some time by the more enlightened 
and progressive urban masses. There 
is not one startling page in the whole 
collection. The author rejects Com- 
munism and is, qua liberal, in sym- 
pathy with New Dealism. It is on the 
latter issue that he disagrees with 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes. He 
believes in truth and also, with res- 
ervations, in its human attainability. 
Of course, for him there is only “sci- 
entific” truth and nothing else. His 
ontology remains completely in the 
dark. Once he mentions “the Cre- 
ator” but we are under the impres- 
sion that there is no “Person” in- 
volved, only a First Principle, or 
something similar. Spinoza’s Pan- 
theism is quite logically analyzed as 
straight materialism. And some- 
where in that direction lies Profes- 
sor Cohen’s agnostic rather than 
atheistic philosophy, which, in all 
its various implications, we hear re- 
peated day after day obliquely and 
implicitly in editorials and com- 
mencement speeches, in conversa- 
tions and discussions, in radio talks 
and in novels, in club conventions 
and in faculty room chatter. Pro- 
fessor Cohen may be “advanced”; 
he is by no means a revolutionist. 
In spite of all these qualifications 
one cannot help laying down the 
book with a feeling of its emptiness 
and inadequacy, negative qualities 
which are due not to the writer’s 
personality, but to his philosophy. 
A book either contains eternal ver- 
ities and timeless messages or it is 
definitely placed in an epoch. This 
selection falls into neither category. 
We may be wrong but we doubt that 
Professor Cohen has any clear no- 
tion—as a Christian, a Mohammedan 


or a Jew undoubtedly would have— 
of either the beginning or the end 
of this world. Like a positivist he is 
interested solely in the present, in 
things which are here and now. And 
since for him there is no beginning 
and no end, no God and no here- 
after, no immutable good and bad, 
no absolutes and no finality, no dia- 
logue with the Creator and no Reve- 
lation (prime deficiency, fatal de- 
ficiency!), he has no ethics in the 
sense that we use the term. This is 
evident when one reads the quota- 
tion, on Page 395, from Charles §. 
Peirce: “Exaggerated regard for 
morality is unfavorable for scientific 
progress.” And on Page 348 Profes- 
sor Cohen’s own words: “Religion, 
being passionate and absolute in its 
claim, formulates moral rules as in- 
flexible taboos. It thus prevents 
needed change and causes tension 
and violent reaction.” Professor! 
Professor! Perhaps the day is not far 
distant when even you will wish that 
the “inflexible taboos” given on 
Mount Sinai were more devotedly 
obeyed. And as to the “needed 
change,” may that not be the rebel- 
lion of an apostate civilization 
against the Word of God? 

In a short essay published in this 
magazine (“The Whiff from the 
Empty Bottle,” by Francis Stuart 
Campbell, September, 1945) the 
moral was drawn that without the 
Word of God there can be no true 
ethics. We cannot imagine that 
Professor Cohen could give any valid 
reasons to a young man about to 
commit a murder why he ought to 
change his plan. “Crime doesn’t 
pay” or “You'll get complexes” are 
not moral considerations and, out- 
side of the moral sphere, not cogent 
arguments. The young man may 
have “fixed” the police or be able 
afterward to consult first-rate psy- 
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chiatrists. Our ethics repose on 
original revelation, on recorded Rev- 
elation and on the vague tendencies 
of the anima naturaliter christiana 
(the naturally christian soul); but 
the last mentioned concept implies 
a mere tendency and is too vague 
to be relied upon and the first one, 
including the natural law, only 
comes into sharp relief when 
brought under the searchlight of the 
Biblical Word of God. All the rest 
is claptrap, thinned out bourgeois 
Sunday School morality, conform- 
ism, hangovers from Christian doc- 
trines, lack of courage or lack of 
reason. But the plight of Professor 
Cohen is not personal to him; it is 
the dilemma of a whole civilization 
still sentimentally and nostalgically 
repeating Christian formulas but in- 
teliectually already in the camp of 
brutally pagan ideologies or of ab- 
solute nihilism. Once the tradi- 
tions of our progressivists are chal- 
lenged—regardless of the political 
coloration of their herd—they are 
thrown back on their philosophical 
“reserves.” And then we see all the 
horrors of hell unchained in the 
form of “Political Physics”: Nazism 
or cremation, Communism or liqui- 
dation, pseudo-democracy or vapor- 
ization. 

Actually, neither Professor Cohen 
nor any one of his heroes—John 
Dewey, Charles S. Peirce, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes—have any “an- 
swer” for the satanism we have seen 
practiced in the immediate past, in 
the present and which we will see 
augmented in the not too distant 
future. 

It was only six years ago that a 
student of mine protested against 
the gruesome “utilization factories” 
pictured in my novel Moscow 1979, 
factories in which the executed po- 
litical enemies are immediately 





transformed into useful articles: 
glue, leather, laxatives, hog-fodder, 
fertilizer, etc. But this is the logi- 
cal end of nihilism and today not 
even phantasy. The reports about 
the manufacture of the skin of 
political prisoners in German con- 
centration camps into lampshades 
(colored by dainty fingers?) are not 
necessarily false. There is no rea- 
son why a convinced Nazi should 
not have engaged in such crafts- 
manship. And there is no reason 
why one of our nihilists, “liberal” 
or other, should not engage in it 
either. “There but for the Grace 
of God go I” the more humble rela- 
tivist who rejects Revelation and 
extols “scientific evidence” can say. 
There is no scientific reason why one 
should not make lampshades out of 
reactionaries. None whatsoever. 

The lampshades in millions of 
cozy homes diffusing light on in- 
numerable brave  breadwinners, 
housewives and adolescents are po- 
tentially, in “the spirit” already of 
human skin. .... 


Stop right there, the Christian 
reader will say. You go too far! 
The old protest of Ernest Hello’s 
“Mediocre Man” will thunder aloud: 
“You exaggerate! You exaggerate!” 
Yet we do not exaggerate at all. 
Either Christianity is right and 
blends harmoniously with original 
human nature and the basic laws of 
the world, or it is not. But if it is 
and we reject it, or if our generation 
by and large rejects it and the time- 
lag comes to an end then there must 
be a bill to pay. If the crimes against 
nature result in punishment what a 
terrible price will be exacted for 
the turning away from the Word 
of God? The minor drawbacks of 
classic paganism like baby-killing, 
suttee (burning of widows), the 
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slightly hair-raising aspects of the 
religions of the Aztecs, Phoenicians, 
Dahomeans or Lydians are nothing 
in comparison to the spine-chilling 
horrors agnosticism might, and in 
all likelihood will, offer us. 

Agnostics? You mean nice peo- 
ple like Mr. Grey, Mrs. Green, Pro- 
fessor Tibb and Dr. Tabb? But they 
are good, honest, tax-paying citizens 
who even contribute to Catholic 
charities, to the cancer campaign, 
to the SPCA and the Community 
Chest. 

Fine. And who do you think the 
directors of Belsen and Oswiecim 
were? If you could have seen them 
back in 1928 you would indeed be 
surprised. To all appearances they 
were “regular fellers,” mostly sedate 
bourgeois, practical-minded, enlight- 
ened, who went through life inhaling 
whiffs from empty bottles. 


A Catholic civilization produced 
the Inquisition. A terrible mistake, 
a psychological mistake, as we 
pointed out. But in 1932 Simplizis- 
simus, a leftist humorous weekly in 
Munich published a picture of Al- 
bert Einstein and a fat Catholic 
priest sitting under a painting 
showing a heretic burning at the 
stake. Einstein is saying to the 
priest: “Now that your Church is the 
last mainstay of liberty in Germany 
I can claim that my theory of the 
relativity of time is correct.” 

This picture is not so funny as it 
may seem. The Inquisitors obvi- 
ously used means which were de- 
cidedly un-Christian to achieve their 
ends. By placing themselves in the 
service of the State * they degraded 
the Church. When they handed 


8 The Inquisitors were ecclesiastical experts 
whose task it was to determine whether a 
person was a heretic or not. It was the State 
which punished heresy by death. The Church 
had no such powers. Since the Inquisition 
was a secular and national rather than a 


a heretic over to the “secular arm” 
(bracchio seculari) they expressed 
officially the hope that he would not 
be executed. Yet it is evident that 
the wish expressed was often only 
formal and hypocritical. 

Still, the fact remains that it was 
only a question of time until the 
formula would be introduced which 
figures in Canon Law: “Ad am- 
plexandam Catholicam Fidem nemo 
invitus cogatur—nobody should be 
forced unwillingly to embrace the 
Catholic faith.” The Inquisition 
was an aberration, it conflicted with 
basic Catholic and Christian tenets, 
it was in opposition to the very 
spirit of the word of God and to 
Christianity. It had to go. It did 
go. Theology triumphed over an 
erroneous ecclesiastical policy. The 
Sermon of the Mount—the Word of 
God—prevailed. 

On the other hand, in the every- 


day philosophy of the masses there 
is absolutely nothing which can 
logically and intellectually oppose 
the lampshades of human skin. Nor 
is there in the philosophy of Profes- 
sor Cohen or in the ideologies of his 
spiritual kinsmen. 


Let us take the case of Judge Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes. There we have 
a delightful old gentleman whose 
life was recently dramatized by Em- 
met Lavery. Prefessor Cohen ad- 
mires Holmes greatly and has a lot 
of pertinent criticism to direct 
against him but we wonder whether 
he could have logically contradicted 
Holmes’ pagan (and Nazi) philoso- 
phy. Without resorting to the Scrip- 
tures how could he refute such state- 
ments as: “Sovereignty is a form of 


Church institution it existed in only a few 
States in Europe. It was by no means a per 
manent feature of the Papal States. There is 
still preserved a letter from Philip Il. implor- 
ing Pope Pius Y. to introduce the 

into the Roman domains, but the Pope refused. 
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power, and the will of the sovereign 
is law because he has power to com- 
pel obedience or punish disobedience 
and for no other reason” (American 
Law Review, 5. 1871, 534)? No less 
Nazi is another remark: “I loathe 
war but I think that man at present 
isa predatory animal. I think that 
the sacredness of human life is a 
purely municipal idea of no validity 
outside the jurisdiction. ... It seems 
to me that every society rests on the 
death of men” (Holmes-Pollock Let- 
ters. Cambridge, 1941, II., pp. 36, 
41). 

It is a pity that the defendants 
at Nuremberg do not read the works 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes. They 
could declare in unison: “We're 
liberals. We believe in the philos- 
ophy of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of your Supreme Court. Hit- 
ler was our sovereign and the will 
of the sovereign is law. The sacred- 
ness of human life is a purely mu- 
nicipal idea.” 

One of the defendants — Hans 
Frank, the “Butcher of Poland”— 
took just the opposite stand. We 
will come back to him presently. 


Now, Mr. Grey and Mrs. Green, 
Professor Tibb and Dr. Tabb are not 


personifications of the Devil. But 
what about their “workaday philos- 
ophy” which is like “everybody 
else’s,” reminding one intellectually 
rather than personally of the deeply 
impersonalistic aspects of Satanism 
0 cleverly analyzed by Merezhkov- 
ski and De Rougemont (The Devil’s 
Share). At the outset they fed on 
the “Whiff from the Empty Bottle.” 
When Benito Mussolini’s son spoke 
enthusiastically about the delights 
of pulverizing Abyssinian mud huts 
from a plane, a cry of horror rose 
from their suburban throats. The 
time-lag worked. But once this war 
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was well under way the headlines: 
200,000 Nazi slain!”—“Nagasaki 
vaporized!”—“Dresden in ashes!” 
improved their appetites at the 
breakfast table. Sweethearts, tender 
wives, and proud mothers received 
trinkets made of the bones of Japa- 
nese soldiers and were featured with 
these trophies in periodicals and the 
daily press. Pictures of enemy sol- 
diers burning like torches under the 
impact of flame throwers were ap- 
plauded in the movies. On October 
31, 1945, the Associated Press stated 
that many of the victims of Hiro- 
shima had apparently recovered 
from their burns “when suddenly 
their hair started falling out, they 
ran a temperature, their bodies 
turned a pale green, and they died,” 
while “the heads of others Geveloped 
into misshapen bulges within a few 
hours” and they died within a week. 

The Holy Father protested the 
bombing of civilians; Catholics and 
other Christians protested the atomic 
bomb. But perhaps they should not 
have done so. We repeat the dictum 
of Professor Peirce: “Exaggerated 
regard for morality is unfavorable 
for scientific progress,” and of Pro- 
fessor Cohen: “Religion, being pas- 
sionate and absolute in its claim 
formulates moral rules as inflexible 
taboos.” We suppose that Profes- 
sor Cohen takes roughly the same 
stand toward the horrors of war as 
we do. But he does not like inflexi- 
ble taboos. He probably scorns ex- 
aggerated regard for morality. He 
believes in “needed change” and not 
in the Decalogue aere perennius— 
outlasting the centuries. 


The failure is complete. There is 
no use shutting our eyes to the grim- 
mest of all realities. Unfortunately 
the present situation is only circum- 
stantial evidence to the truth of 
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Revelation. It proves philosophically 
neither the existence of a personal 
God nor the truth of the Gospel— 
except to those to whom grace has 
already been given. Too often in 
our discussions we make use of 
logical shortcuts which will not 
convince the disciplined thinker out- 
side of the Church. But the world 
situation does prove the complete, 
thorough and final bankruptcy of 
that sinister cocktail of skepticism, 
agnosticism, sentimentalism and 
scientism which helped to “over- 
bridge” Professor Hayes’s “time lag” 
between the disappearance of the 
Christian religion and the break- 
down of the Christian traditions and 
habits. Now the veils are falling 
from the Gorgonian face of reality. 
And a paralyzing horror creeps even 
into the hearts of our loudest expo- 
nents of the Gospel of Doubt and 
relativism. 

Not only do we have the picture 
of fair ladies eager to collect the 
bones of fallen enemies like Gléglé, 
the tyrant of Dahomey, the Zulu 
chief Mosilikatse or the earlier 
Kabakas of Uganda, but we have 
also seen the newsreel flash of one 
of the lowest creatures in modern 
history, the Prosecutor of the Soviet 
purge trials—an accessory to one of 
the ghastliest crimes ever commit- 
ted—hobnobbing with His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Foreign Minister. Al- 
though they had clashed in public 
they were drinking each other’s 
health and shaking hands in friend- 
ly fashion. And it’s no use exclaim- 
ing that neither was a “gentleman 
by birth” because the foreign min- 
ister’s previous boss who appears 
in Debrett’s Peerage has betrayed 
and sold down the river his most 
loyal and most trusted Allies. 
Could one shake hands with him? 
Since he made a public confession 
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of his sins, a Christian ought to be 
forgiving, but can one shake hands 
nowadays with anybody without the 
most careful inquiry? 

The Devil does not promenade 
about today with a thin, black mus- 
tache, pointed ears, a goatee and 
impishly parted little horns. To 
Professor Cohen the Devil may be a 
highly unscientific figment of the 
imagination but for the Christian 
who has eyes to see and ears to hear, 
Satanism is a very real and sinister 
force. With the fury of an ayva- 
lanche it rushes into the vacuum 
created by the disappearance of 
Christianity and inundates every 
nook and corner with its polluted 
waters. A society going merrily on 
attending the races, breeding scot- 
ties, drinking cokes, playing the 
stock market, giving voice only to 
hollow humanitarian clichés, with 
no corresponding warmth of under- 
standing, is simply headed for ex- 
tinction. The pale green banner 
of “enlightenment” fluttering over 
heads swollen into misshapen bulges 
will perhaps produce the final re- 
awakening. 


“Nations can only be ruled by re- 
ligion or by slavery,” says Joseph de 
Maistre, “It must be one or the 
other.” Every organization rests on 
mutual respect and enthusiasm—or 
terror. ~ 

Karl Otten in his Combine of Ag- 
gression writing obviously of the de- 
Christianized masses speaks about 
their “demands which are to be ful- 
filled here and now” by the potential 
dictator and enumerates the follow- 
ing items: Ample Work; Ample 
Wages; Stable Prices; Recreation 
and Pleasure: Stimulants and tobac- 
co, ample and cheap; Ample and 
cheap films; sports and opportuni- 
ties for betting; sexual pleasures, 
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great variety, prior and during mar- 
riage. No prohibitions by priests, 
judges or any other authority. 

There is nothing here of the spir- 
itual, nothing of the supernatural. 
And every price must be paid— 
even in lampshades, provided the 
“raw material” belongs to some- 
body else. 

There are no “scientific answers” 
to these postulates. They are quite 
natural, very sensible. 


Dr. Frank, the “Butcher of Po- 
land,” when interrogated at Nurem- 
berg made a full confession. Dr. Ley 
who had committed suicide in a fit of 
mental depression had a lucid mo- 
ment when he wrote in his last tes- 
tament that only Christian values 
would save Germany. Frank went 
further. His mind was clear at the 
time and has remained so. He took 
all the blame on himself, offered no 
excuses and admitted openly that 
all this murderous madness can only 
be halted by a return to Christianity. 
Either the world repents and re- 
turns to the Cross or all will be lost. 

Frank was born a Lutheran but 
he abandoned the faith he was 
reared in. Today he is on the way 
to the Catholic Church. In all like- 
lihood he is not going to save his 
neck but he has a splendid oppor- 
tunity of saving his soul. We must 
remember the Good Thief. Christ 
died for all men—even for Frank! 
Even for Andrei Vishinsky! But 
Christ did more than that—for all 
humanity He has shown a way—the 
only way. 

Frank had a much better oppor- 
tunity than the Professor to ap- 
praise what the latter calls “unscien- 
tific” values. Dr. Cohen, I am sure, 
isa perfectly delightful old gentle- 
man, with a kindly outlook on life, 
great charity toward men and a rec- 
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ord of humanitarian action quite 
different from that of the “Monster 
of Warsaw.” But, still... 


In a sense we should be grateful 
to Dr. Frank. 

In an even more awful sense we 
should be grateful to Leopold and 
Loeb, the two youths who about 
twenty years ago tortured a small 
boy to death in order to study his re- 
actions. They were students at one 
of the Chicago universities and the 
moral relativism of their professors 
gave them the intellectual excuse 
for their ghastly deed. They trans- 
lated theory into practice. 

Of course, Professor Cohen is not 
an immoralist, he is not even quite 
a moral relativist. He only rejects 
the absoluteness of the Word of God 
since it is “unscientific.” 


This argument may serve to make 
the mistake of the Inquisition more 
understandable. St. Thomas taught 
that the sins of the intellect are 
graver than the failings of the flesh. 
At the very end of the road of er- 
rors, so the Scholastics and Inquisi- 
tors reasoned, were the lampshades, 
the misshapen bulges, the Pale- 
Green Flag. ... 

The means were wrong. The psy- 
chology was bad. The conclusion 
—correct. 


In order to understand the situa- 
tion we are up against we should 
read Dr. Eugen M. Kogon’s Sozio- 
logie der Holle, recently published 
in Germany. Dr. Kogon, a Catholic, 
and inmate of Buchenwald for seven 
years describes in his book how he 
helped a couple of priests make ar- 
rangements to celebrate Mass, all 
the time imploring God’s protection 
equally from the murderous air 
raids of the Allies, the brutality of 
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the Nazi guards and the treacher- 
ous assassinations of the Commu- 
nist underground — winked at by 
their captors. With difficulty they 
were able to smuggle in unleavened 
bread and wine but their most seri- 
ous problem was to remain hidden 
from the SS and the Communist 
organization in the camp. 

At last they found a place: the 
cellar of the crematorium. And 
there amid stacks of naked stiff 
corpses the age-old prayers were 
said. 


“Introibo ad altare Dei.” 
“Ad Deum qui laetificat juventutem 
meam.” 


Borrowing a phrase from Max 
Lerner one is urged to tell Professor 
Cohen that “it is much, much later 
than you think.” And, after reflec- 
tion the reader must conclude that 
the Professor’s basic attitude is not 
so scientific after all. Neither here 
and now nor in all eternity. And 
most certainly not in the kairds, that 
untranslatable Greek word which 
stands for the time of great impor- 
tance, great decisions and fatal 
turns.... 


Night has fallen over the city. The 
lights go on in the various apart- 
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ments and the tired breadwinner; 
are hurrying home from the subway 
stations with the evening papers up. 
der their arms. The headlines telj 
not of peace but of renewed fears, 
horrors and distress. The editorials 
in mealy-mouthed, weasel words 
still dispense comfort and good 
cheer. Everyone appears to be grim- 
ly determined to live only in the 
present, without regard for the past 
or thought of what the future may 
bring. 

There are lampshades in most 
homes casting a soft warm glow 
over the living rooms. And only 
by the Grace of God are they still 
made of silk, rayon or parchment. 
Parchment, incidentally, is sheep- 
skin. 


As Kierkegaard says: “One is un- 
popular if one thinks one thought 
out to the bitter end” (Diary. No. 
511. 1845). Indeed, there is a call 
for “needed change” but this must 
be secured by telling the bitter truth, 
preaching the acceptance of the 
Yoke of the Cross, appealing to what 
Jacques Chardonne calls the terri- 
ble Christian verities. This change 
must be brought about not by mere- 
ly lamenting evil in the shadow of 
the Pale Green Flag but by the 
Christian Revolution. 


“Emitte spiritum tuum et creabuntur et renovabis faciem terrae.” 





VERITABLE SAINT OR PRIVILEGED LUNATIC? 
The Enigma of George Bernard Shaw 


By Liam Bropuy 


we spotlight is on George Ber- 
nard Shaw again. Not that he 
has ever left the footlights of the 
world’s stage during the last half 
century. But there are times when 
he is caught on the lurid beam, and 
on these unrare occasions he makes 
the world sit up and take notice. In 
this, his ninetieth year, he was of- 
fered the freedom of his native city 
of Dublin and graciously accepted. 
The occasion has added to the al- 
ready vast store of literature on 
G.B.S., with the usual futile attempts 
to label him and render aceount of 
his paradoxical propaganda and his 
still more paradoxical person. For 


here is a modern prophet, happily 
married and reverencing the mem- 
ory of his Irish wife, who taught that 
men and women when they are 
mated no more need a home than a 


cockatoo needs a cage. Here is an 
Irishman, who exercised to the ut- 
most the Irishman’s privilege of be- 
littling his country in a foreign land 
and yet who never ceased to con- 
demn the stupidity and tyranny of 
English misgovernment of Ireland, 
and who supported Irish independ- 
ence during the Blitzkrieg, when 
Englishmen’s nerves were pardon- 
ably frayed. Here is a man, living 
a most respectable conventional life, 
who stated quite categorically that 
the moral law is an outworn con- 
vention and that the Church invent- 
ed the notion of indissoluble mar- 
tiage to defend her monstrous doc- 
trine of inalienable property. 

The most common explanation 


offered for G.B.S.’s perversities is 
the facile one that, having begun by 
taking on the role of the playboy and 
enfant terrible, the world will pay 
him heed or halfpennies only on 
condition that he continues the 
amusing pose. For it seems that 
his English audience in particular 
likes being told by the provocative 
Irishman that it is stupid, coarse, 
crude and conventional. That ex- 
planation is borne out by Shaw’s 
own confession: “In order to gain a 
hearing it was necessary for me to 
attain the footing of a privileged 
lunatic, with the licence of a jester. 
My method has, therefore been to 
take the utmost trouble to find the 
right thing to say, and then to say it 
with the utmost levity. And all the 
time the real joke is that I am in 
earnest.” 

If we may be pardoned an Irish 
bull the greatest modern English 
playwrights were Irishmen: Gold- 
smith, Sheridan and Wilde. The 
first two cleaned up the English 
stage and left the English drama 
healthier, happier and a little holier 
than they found it. Oscar Wilde 
was, in many ways, like G.B.S. 
There is in both the same absolute 
mastery of the English language, 
the same sharp wit and pungent 
paradox. There is in both the same 
richness of talent, but talent which, 
even if multiplied a hundred-fold 
would never amount to genius. If 
they are compared to Shakespeare 
the reason will be found: lack of 
that understanding of the human 
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heart which comes of Christian 
charity. And this especially Wilde 
and Shaw have in common: they 
caper and clown, admittedly in a 
most cultured manner, to draw at- 
tention, they scream clever scandals 
in order to be heard above the voices 
of their contemporaries, they ad- 
vertise their intellectual wares in 
blatant superlatives. These expla- 
nations of Shaw’s perversity are 
partly true. But the real cause goes 
deeper precisely because it is the 
root cause: his early reaction 
against the barren and bleak Prot- 
estant environment of his child- 
hood. The thwarted brand of Chris- 
tianity which surrounded his child- 
hood and youth led him to a blind 
revolt against all forms of Christian- 
ity, so blind indeed that he could 
not see that there was another 
Christianity, brave, triumphant and 
vital, under his very eyes, the Chris- 
tianity of his Catholic fellow-coun- 
trymen. 


George Bernard Shaw was born 
in Dublin on July 26, 1856, of a 
middle-class Protestant family. His 
father retired from the Civil Service 
to go into business, in which he 
failed with all the graceful optimism 
of Mr. Micawber. “My father,” 
wrote G.B.S., “was an ineffective, 
unsuccessful man, in theory a 
vehement teetotaller, but in prac- 
tice often a furtive drinker.” G.B. 
inherited none of his father’s char- 
acteristics. His mother, who was 
twenty years younger than her hus- 
band, supplied whatever élan was 
needed in the Shaw household. Con- 
temporary portraits describe her as 
independent, devoted to music, un- 
romantic in her attitude to life and 
completely indifferent to public 
opinion, with unusual energy and 
perseverance and a manner of deal- 


ing with prejudices by walki 
straight through them. These char. 
acteristics she undoubtedly he. 
stowed on her enfant terrible. 

But the young George did not fee] 
thoroughly at home in the miliey 
into which he was born. There was 
that in him which hungered and 
thirsted after a fuller way of life, 
and which always has, otherwise he 
would not have rebelled so bitterly 
against his Puritan background with 
its code of futile respectability and 
shabby gentility. Speaking of his 
childhood environment he said: 
“Protestantism in Ireland is not a 
religion; it is a side in a political 
faction, a class prejudice, a convic- 
tion that Roman Catholics are s0- 
cially inferior persons who will go 
to hell when they die, and leave 
heaven to the exclusive possession 
of ladies and gentlemen... . In- 
agine that there is one God—a Prot- 
estant, and a perfect gentleman, 
keeping heaven select for the gentry, 
and an idolatrous impostor called 
the Pope smoothing the hell-ward 
way for the masses of the people.... 
In my childhood I was sent every 
Sunday to a Sunday school where 
genteel children repeated texts, and 
were rewarded with little cards in- 
scribed with other texts. After an 
hour of this we were marched into 
the adjoining church, to fidget there 
until our neighbours must have 
wished the service over as heartily 
as we did. I suffered this, not for 
my salvation, but because my 
father’s respectability demanded 
it.” Shaw’s first job was in a land 
agent’s office which did not tend to 
sweeten the bitterness that was be- 
ginning to boil over in his revolu- 
tionary mind. The visit of two 
American evangelists to Dublin 
started him on his literary path—as 
an atheist. After listening 10 
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Moody and Sankey the young clerk 
erupted into print. “I went to hear 
them,” he wrote later. “I was 
wholly unmoved by their eloquence, 
and felt bound to inform the public 
that I was on the whole an atheist. 
My letter was solemnly printed in 
Public Opinion, to the extreme hor- 
ror of my numerous uncles.” 

About this period of his life, be- 
tween his eighteenth and twentieth 
year, Shaw was visited by those 
doubts and despairs that afflict every 
virile soul that refuses to be at ease 
in Sion. Unfortunately G.B.S. was 
no St. Augustine. That great Bishop 
of Hippo insisted that humility is 
the first essential for the spirit that 
would turn to God, a virtue which 
the young Shaw most conspicuously 
lacked and which the later Shaw re- 
pudiated with Nietzschean scorn. He 
reached a less troublesome conclu- 
sion than Augustine. He decided 
that all religion was a sham, that re- 
ligious practices are evil and hence 
prayer must be given up. A few 
months after his final decision to 
abandon the God of his fathers for- 
ever G.B.S. set out for London. 

When the American journalist, 
James Huneker, included Shaw in 
his Iconoclasts, and made him out 
to be a sort of Log-Cabin-to-White- 
House hero, G.B.S. was annoyed and 
said so. His early years as a strug- 
gling author in London had nothing 
romantic about them, and there are 
numerous hints to suggest that, like 
that other Irish Protestant satirist 
in London, Jonathan Swift, pov- 
erty and neglect helped to fan the 
fires of a smoldering indignation 
against mankind at large and the 
unappreciative English in particu- 
lar. In the English capital he set 
up, as he says himself, as a profes- 
sional man of genius, wrote novels 
Which no one would publish and 
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lived on his musical mother. 
Through his mother’s influential 
friends G.B.S. was appointed musi- 
cal critic of The Star, writing under 
the nom de guerre of “Corno di Bas- 
setto.” When he transferred his 
services to The World he signed 
himself G.B.S. and wrote a lot about 
music and a lot more about Shaw. 
His first play Widowers’ Houses 
was produced in 1892 and three 
years later he aecepted the post of 
dramatic critic on The Saturday Re- 
view, from which period the public 
began to notice the things of pro- 
vocative thought that were written 
above the initials G.B.S. 

Shaw was not long on The Satur- 
day Review when he began to bait 
John Bull. The average Englishman 
as Shaw presents him is no more 
than an animated beefsteak, who 
loves to talk of Progress and Em- 
pire-building, but who will not 
think. The Englishman will side 
with the rationalist in deriding the 
notion of a God with a triple per- 
sonality, but if the number of gods 
is increased to include all human- 
ity he will bend the knee in adora- 
tion and submission. He will laugh 
at the medieval theologian for quar- 
reling about a vowel but will see no 
inconsistency in spending a lifetime 
trying to add a cipher to his bank 
account. And, says Shaw, warm- 
ing to his subject, “he always leans 
sincerely to virtue’s side, as long as 
it costs him nothing in thought or 
money, and feels deeply the injus- 
tice of foreigners who allow him no 
credit for his high-mindedness.” 

In his last article for the Review 
Shaw made a characteristic tilt at 
John Bull and an equally character- 
istic boost for G.B.S.: “The Eng- 
lish do not know what to think 
until they are coached, laboriously 
and insistently for years, in the 
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proper and becoming opinion. For 
ten years past, with an unprecedent- 
ed pertinacity and obstinacy, I have 
been dinning into the public head 
that I am an extraordinarily witty, 
brilliant and clever man. That is 
now part of the public opinion of 
England; and no power in heaven 
or on earth will ever change it. I 
may dodder and dote; I may potboil 
and platitudinise; I may become the 
butt and chopping-block of all the 
bright, original spirits of the rising 
generation; but my reputation shall 
not suffer: it is built up fast and 
solid, like Shakespeare’s, on an im- 
pregnable basis of dogmatic reitera- 
tion.” 

It is not our intention here to de- 
bate Shaw’s position among the im- 
mortals. An American professor 
has recently put him on a par with 
Piato. The Irish poet George Rus- 
sell, better known as “AE,” said of 
him: “Shaw is the best-known liter- 
ary man in the world, a unique per- 
sonality, the last veritable saint we 
produced in Ireland. Though the 
elder saints might consider his doc- 
trines dubiously, he is none the less 
the ascetic prophet of our genera- 
tion, his mission being to quicken 
or vitalize the torpid mental body of 
humanity by shooting into it the 
electrifying shafts of wit. He has 
faced the world and has never been 
anything but himself.” 

To say that the authentic Irish 
saints would consider the doctrines 
of G.B.S. dubiously is certainly an 
understatement. No one reading 
the famous prefaces to his famous 
plays would have any doubt in the 
matter. Note, for example, how he 
ridicules the Christian God, the Im- 
maculate Conception, the Trinity, 
the Blessed Eucharist and other 
Catholic doctrines in Back to Methu- 
selah. Not that he confines his 
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abuse to the Church of Rome, for in 
the preface to the same play he 
writes: “If dwindling sects like the 
Church of England, the Church of 
Rome, the Greek Church and the 
rest, persist in trying to cramp the 
human mind within the limits of 
these grotesque perversions of 
natural truths and poetic meta- 
phors, then they must be ruthlessly 
banished from the schools until they 
either perish in general contempt or 
discover the soul that is hidden in 
every dogma.” 

Yet, there is another Shaw back 
of all this debunking of the things 
every Christian holds sacred. It is 
the Shaw that is partly revealed in 
the preface to Man and Superman, 
preaching his cherished doctrine of 
the Life Force, which seems in many 
ways identical to what we mean by 
the Will of God and the Holy Ghost. 
When Shaw says that our peace and 
perfection lie in obedience to this 
Life Force we catch a faint echo of 
Dante’s great line, charged with 
Christian thought and feeling: E la 
sua volontate é nostra pace. In 
The Revolutionist’s Handbook Shaw 
falls back on Scriptural quotations 
to support his favorite dogma that 
the present race of men is too mean- 
spirited and selfish for the Deity to 
elevate, hence mankind must be 
born again of the Holy Ghost, ie., 
the Life Force.. There is nothing 
original in this doctrine. It was all 
worked out long before by another 
disillusioned and perverse cynic, 
Anatole France, and neither could 
see in the saints of the Catholic 
Church the supermen that they 
sighed for. It is worthy of note that 
France, like Shaw, flirted wth Com- 
munism in his old age, but more for 
the satisfaction of waving the Red 
Rag in front of an infuriated audi- 
1In His will is our peace. 
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ence than out of any real desire to 
lift the proletariat one degree near- 
er the superman stage. 

In one statement George Russell is 
profoundly mistaken. Shaw has 
been anything else but himself. His 
pose has been persisted in so long 
that it has become a second nature 
which deceives even himself. He 
offers a splendid example of the 
power of propaganda. He has 
preached the greatness of G.B.S. so 
long that he really believes it him- 
self. He set out like Baudelaire to 
shock the bourgeoisie, till he left 
them shock-proof, and now his pro- 
vocative puns fall flat. Having said 
the most outrageous things about 
the Christian God he finds such ex- 
travaganza rather pointless in a 
secularized world, a world he him- 
self helped to create. 

Yet, we cannot but feel that there 
is in G.B.S. a shy soul that still hun- 
gers for the truth, a soul too shy 
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even to call God by His name but 
must perforce disguise Him under 
quasi-scientific terms even to his 
own eyes. It is the same with the 
word “morality.” Shaw disguises 
it under the label of “moral pas- 
sion.” All his life he seemed to 
dread relapsing into the terminology 
of that barren brand of Christianity 
which surrounded him in childhood. 
You can almost feel him startle like 
a high-spirited animal whenever 
anything like a Christian platitude 
is in the air. A greater man would 
have jumped the fence and got into 
the clear and open pastures of Cath- 
olicism, and even platitudes would 
have looked different from “the 
other side.” But G.B.S. is not great. 
Neither in the literal nor Scriptural 
sense has he ever known what it is 
to be a child, to be unassuming, sim- 
ple and trustful of human goodness. 
And only of such and for such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


SES 


LIVE STAPLES LEWIS stands out on the literary scene as a 
figure by which many Catholics might well take pattern. . . . His 


general attitude is Catholic and many of his statements are acceptable 
to Catholics, but he has reached them by Protestant methods, since 
even his Catholic beliefs are matters of human opinion arrived at 
and held by a process of private judgment. . . . This after all is not 
strange, since if Mr. Lewis accepted a teaching magisterium in re- 


ligion he would not be an Anglican. His present position is that of 
one who says by way of apology for obtruding his opinion, “I may 
be wrong, but this is what I think,” whereas the Catholic position is, 
“This is what I should never have dared to think, but receiving it on 
the word of a divinely guided Church, I cannot by any possibility 
be wrong.” 


—Dr. Brancne M. Ketry, “Adventures Among Books” (Cardinal Hayes Literature 
Committee for N. C. W. C.), April 29th, 





WE KNEW THEM NOT 


By Mary WaAtsH KLINKE 


HE was a young American girl— 
pretty, intelligent, cultured, styl- 
ish. She looked out the window of 
the day coach and dreamed. In the 
rack above her head was an inexpen- 
sive brown suitcase. A brown wool 
coat, brown gloves and brown purse 
lay on the seat beside her. In her 
suitcase, on top of her best dress, lay 
her college diploma. She was re- 
turning from an Eastern school 
which she had been able to attend 
partly because of a_ scholarship; 
partly by working her way. 

Just across the aisle sat a young 
man, serious looking, quietly 
dressed. As the train sped across 
the flat farm land he read from a 
professional journal. He was re- 


turning from a large state univer- 
sity. He too had gone through col- 
lege the hard way—waiting on 


table, 
dishes. 

The young man and young lady 
pretended elaborately not to be con- 
scious of one another; but each was 
covertly sizing the other up—won- 
dering who the other might be. 

“Strong, kind looking, intelli- 
gent,” the girl was thinking. 

“Unassuming and sweet,” mused 
the man. “I didn’t know there were 
any more of that kind left in the 
world.” 

“He’ll make a good husband for 
someone,” thought the girl. “And 
a good father.” 

“The homemaking kind,” thought 
the young man. “The gentle quiet 
kind.” 

Abruptly the girl began to give 
herself a good talking to. 

“You might as well stop thinking 


tending furnaces, washing 


about romance. Here you've just 
finished college. There’s work for 
you to do in the world first—a ca. 
reer, adventure, a job. 

Strictly speaking she didn’t have 
a job—yet. But she did have a dip. 
loma in her suitcase and that ought 
to be good for a job any day. 

The young man’s eyes, which had 
had dreams in them, grew serious. 
Someday. ... But not yet. Certain- 
ly, he wanted to have a home and 
children. . . . Someday when he was 
a success in his chosen field... 
Someday. ... 

So two young people tucked away 
a fragile momentary dream and 
continued to pretend to be uncon- 
scious of each other. The young 
man buried his face in his maga- 
zine and the young lady looked 
steadily out the train window. 

The train stopped at a way sta- 
tion and a group of young people 
got on. A tawdry dressed chit with 
a poor complexion and still poorer 
make-up barged her way down the 
aisle looking for a seat. All the 
way she flung wisecracks over her 
shoulder at her companions. Such 
choice morsels as “I'll say.” “Oh, 
yeah?” “You and who else?” 

The pretty girl at the window 
gathered up her coat and purse and 
gloves from the seat to make way 
for her. 

The tawdry individual with the 
gum paused for a moment, stared 
rudely at the pretty girl and refused 
the seat. 

“I won’t sit with a nigger,” she 
said aloud for all to hear. “I’ll stand 
first. There ought to be Jim Crow 
coaches like in the South.” 
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For a full minute the girl at the 
window didn’t breathe. 

The young colored man laid down 
his magazine and impulsively 
crossed the aisle, a look of com- 
passion on his face. 

“Please don’t mind,” he said. 
“Surely you have heard talk like 
that before.” 

The young woman smiled into his 
eyes without coyness or self-con- 
sciousness. It was the gentle kind- 
ly smile of her race. There was 
womanliness and even queenliness 
in it. It was a brave smile—that 
tried to be bigger than anything 
that could happen to her. 

“It wouldn’t have hurt so much,” 
she said, “only I had just been 
having such a lovely dream.” 

“My name is Arthur,” he said 
quietly. 

“And mine is Margaret.” 

Down the aisle the loud-mouth 
nodded to her girl friend. 

“Pick-up,” she said. 

In Chicago they both had to 
change trains. They had some hours 
to wait. 

“Would you like to take a walk?” 
he asked. “I know you don’t know 
me or anything about me.” 

And in Margaret’s heart she 
thought, “I’ve always known you in 
my dreams. You were Sir Galahad. 
You were a courtly knight of old.” 

Aloud she said: “I suppose it’s not 
very conventional—but the way it 
all happened—I mean the way we 
started talking to each other in the 
first place—I think it’s all right to 
takk—and to walk—without an in- 
troduction—because this is some- 
thing so special.” 

“Yes,” he echoed, and without 
either of them realizing it, it sound- 
ed like a solemn troth, “this is some- 
thing special.” 

They walked slowly—because life 
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had suddenly grown very lovely 
and very precious. They walked 
without speaking most of the time. 

Once he said, indicating one of the 
restaurants: “I wish I could take 
you into one of these tea rooms. But 
I don’t know which of them allow 
colored people.” And it was as if he 
had said: “I'd like to get you all the 
jewels and yachts and motor cars 
and palaces of the world—but all I 
can give you is my heart.” 

And Margaret answered: “I have 
a little box of lunch back in my suit- 
case. Sister Veronica packed it for 
me before I left. It has chicken 
sandwiches and olives and choco- 
late cake. Shall we go back and 
I'll divide with you.” 

So they walked back to the sta- 
tion and feasted on the lunch pack- 
ed by little Sister Veronica. They 
sat on one of the long benches in 
the waiting room. 

He teased her a little. 

“So now, armed with your di- 
ploma, you’re going to make the 
world a better place?” he asked 
lightly. 

“Of course,” she answered simply 
and confidently. “I’m going to be 
a newspaper reporter. And then 
I’m going to be an editor. Not so- 
ciety stuff though. I’m going to 
write about our people—their 
dreams, their sorrows, their laugh- 
ter on summer evenings playing 
mandolins under the stars; their 
hurts when a rough hand is laid 
upon them; their sins; their bitter 
battle for justice. .. .” 

“Sure,” he replied in quiet under- 
standing. “Sure.” 

“Oh, but that’s only the first thing 
I’m going to do,” she told him eag- 
erly. 

He smiled down upon her protec- 
tively. 

“There’s more?” he asked. 
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“Oh, yes,” she told him with the 
eager confidence of youth. “After 
I’ve been a success and done things 
for a few years, I’m going to give it 
up. A career for a girl is only just a 
prelude to the great things of her 
life don’t you think so? I mean 
the really important thing in a girl’s 
life is being a wife and mother—I 
mean a real wife and a real mother. 
And that’s what I’m going to do 
after a few years.” 

She spoke so eagerly and so un- 
self-consciously, outlining her life, 
her dreams and ambitions, that she 
didn’t see the kindness and interest 
in his eyes as he smiled down on 
her. 

“And what are you going to do 
with your diploma?” she asked him 
in turn. 

He smiled easily and confidently. 

“Oh, I'll open up a little law of- 
fice in a town out your way.” 

Later he said: “I guess Margaret 
that you know it won’t be easy. Col- 
ored people almost never have an 
easy time of it.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of that,” she 
spoke with assurance. “I’m young, 
I’m strong, I’ve had training in my 
chosen work. I’m not asking for 
favors. I can manage perfectly once 
I get a job.” 


Six months later Margaret wrote 
a letter. 

“Dear Sister Veronica: I didn’t 
want to write to you until I had the 
great newspaper job that I was go- 
ing to get. Out in this part of the 
country there seems to be a certain 
hesitancy in hiring a Negro for 
newspaper work. As so many, many 
editors have explained to me, there’s 
just never been a precedent set for 
colored men or women in newspaper 
work. Consequently up to now, I 
haven’t landed the job I was going 
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to set the world on fire with. ... 
Maybe I'll have more success if | 
apply for some other kind of 
eviews? 


A year later she took out pen 
and ink to write to Sister Veronica 
again—but she couldn’t do it. She 
couldn’t write of the countless appli- 
cations she had made; the brusque 
interviews. A newspaper job? Are 
you kidding? Private Secretary? 
Sorry, no Negro employees. Book- 
keeper? We can’t use darkies here, 
Telephone operator? No vacancy. 
Clerk? No opening for colored. 
Waitress? What, no experience? 
Dishwasher? Come back next week. 
We may have an opening then. 

Quietly she put away the pen and 
paper without writing the letter. 

In a neighboring town, a weary 
young man took down his shingle 
from a humble law office and ap- 
plied for a war job in a foundry. 

On Sundays he rode over in a bus 
to see his girl. 

“You remember the day we sat in 
the La Salle Street station in Chi- 
cago eating chicken sandwiches and 
cake, and dreaming of all the great 
things we were going to do?” 

His cheek just touched her hair. 

“Will it be the same with our chil- 
dren and our children’s children? 
Will all the dreams of the colored 
be for nothing?” 

But they were married. It wasn’t 
a dream cottage to which they went 
because some cities have very strict 
zoning laws to protect white people 
from “ignorant, unambitious” col- 
ored people. Cities very often have 
a district known as Shantytown, 
which is not zoned, where colored 
people, the good, the bad, the am- 
bitious, the shiftless, may feel free to 
raise their children, where they are 
hemmed in on one side by the rail- 
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road tracks and on the other by 
cheap tawdry vicious night spots. 

So Margaret and Arthur set up 
housekeeping out beyond the tracks. 
What mattered it if night after night 
the strains of Beethoven and Bach 
wafted from the piano in their liv- 
ing room; or that prints of fine old 
masterpieces hung on their walls; 
or that the light from their softly 
shaded parlor lamps fell upon book- 
shelves filled with the world’s best 
literature? To the world they were 
still those niggers from down by the 
railroad. 

At Sunday Mass they sat with 
their children in the side aisle, tak- 
ing up as little room as possible. 
Occasionally the important voice of 
John Doe would break in upon their 
prayers. 

“Pardon me,” the unctuous voice 
would sometimes say, “but you are 
occupying my pew.” 

So Arthur and Margaret and the 


little ones would move a few pews 
farther up—a few pews closer to 
the Throne. 


It was one of the first raw wet 
nights of early fall. Arthur was to 
go on the midnight shift. A slow 
steady drizzle fell softly and mourn- 
fully upon the soggy brown leaves 
that covered the sidewalks. 

“Guess I’ll need my raincoat to- 
night,” he said to Margaret. 

She smiled up from the lunch box 
she was packing in the kitchen. She 
was putting in sandwiches and layer 
cake. 

“Remember the chicken sand- 
wiches in the La Salle Street sta- 
tion?” 
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“Sure do, honey. That was a 
long time ago.” 

“A long time.” 


Impulsively, Arthur tiptoed into 
the room where the children lay 
sleeping. He kissed each one lightly 
and then stood smiling quietly down 
upon them. 

Growing up to be fine American 
citizens; growing up with a back- 
ground of music and art and litera- 
ture that few children have; grow- 
ing up with the love of God in their 
hearts; good Americans; good citi- 
zens. But always to be despised, to 
be ridiculed, to be shoved about— 
only because of the pigmentation in 
their skin. There was a sadness in 
Arthur’s smile. Oh, God, it didn’t 
seem right— 

“Your basket is all packed, Ar- 
thur. It’s time to go.” 

He walked into the sodden night 
smiling back at his wife as she stood 
in the doorway in a patch of light. 

At the gates of the plant he re- 
alized that in changing his coat he 
had forgotten to change his iden- 
tification badge. 

The guard was inclined to be 
surly... . 


The morning papers carried the 
story on an inside page. John Doe 
read it indifferently as he drank his 
breakfast coffee. 

“Oh, daddy,” cried Junior, ex- 
citedly reading over his father’s 
shoulder, “a guard at a war plant 
killed a man last night!” 

“Hush, dear,” said his mother. 
“It’s no one we know. Just some 
colored man.” 









HEN Germany collapsed in rub- 
ble and smoke last year it 
marked the end of the greatest myth 
of racial superiority ever imposed 
on a gullible world. The chances 
are that the pure Aryan will never 
again put in an appearance in re- 
spectable society. 

Yet this tall, blond superman 
could never have got where he did 
except for the prejudice and sheer 
ignorance which every one of us 
brings to the subject of racial re- 
lations. The differences we see be- 
tween races, differences to which we 
attribute great significance, are the 
same as the difference between that 
woodsman and that city man—a 
difference of training and oppor- 
tunity. It is society, not nature, 
which places the stamp of “inferi- 
ority” and “superiority” on people. 
There are no “superior” races. For- 
tunately, there are only superior in- 
dividuals, and they are members of 
all races. Franz Boas, the father 
of American anthropology, put it: 
“If we were to select the most intel- 
ligent, imaginative, energetic, emo- 
tionally stable third of all mankind, 
all races would be represented.” 

Charles Darwin first popularized 
evolution as a straight line, at the 
bottom the ape, at the top the white 
man. So a myth has grown up, 
which says that one group of people 
is only slightly higher than the apes, 
another group is only slightly low- 
er than the angels. Scientists have 
studied this myth. 

If, some day at your local zoo, you 
will push back the hair of at least 
two of our higher apes, you will find 
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that they have pinkish skin, not yel. 
low or brown, but more like a white 
man’s. The ape is hairy; the white 
race is the hairiest race in the world, 
The ape has thin lips and a thin 
nose structure; the white race has 
the thinnest lips and thinnest nose 
structure of any race of people. The 
ape has small ears; the white race 
has the smallest ears among peo- 
ples. 

So, if we are to believe our myth, 
we must believe that it is the white 
man who in so many traits is more 
like the ape. 

It is, of course, nonsense to say 
that any type of man is more like 
the ape than any other. Scientists 
today say, not that man is descend- 
ed from the ape, but that ape and 
man have descended from a common 
ancestor. Science no longer talks of 
apelike traits, but of primitive traits. 
Every human being is literally a 
walking museum of primitive traits. 
Biologists count 212 of them, com- 
mon to all humanity. Can you wig- 
gle your ears? Can you move your 
scalp? Aeons ago we needed those 
muscles to prick up our ears and to 
shrug off flies. The appendix and 
the tonsils are other family heir- 
looms which have lost their original 
usefulness but kept their orginal 
form. The human embryo tells the 
same story; even in its third week it 
cannot be distinguished from the 
embryo of lizard, robin, or another 
mammal. 

We humans are in fact still in 
process of evolutionary change. In 
time no one will be able to shrug his 
scalp. We are now in process of 
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losing our little toes. The four-toed 
man of the future may look back 
with tolerant amusement on the 
five-toed man of 1946, just as we 
now look back on our funny old pre- 
historic ancestors. It takes so little 
to make us feel superior. 

There are, of course, differences 
between races. Color of skin, slant 
of eyes, shape of nose and other 
traits distinguish the three great 
races, the Mongoloid or “yellow,” 
the Negroid or “black,” and the Cau- 
casoid or “white” race. Differences, 
yes; but we view them wrongly. 
They are superficially imposed upon 
a skeleton which is the same for 
mankind everywhere. 

Inall the important physical traits 
man is everywhere exactly alike. 
“Important” means brain, heart, 
lungs, nervous system. I repeat, the 
similarity of peoples is far more 
striking than the differences. Re- 
ligion and science today agree that 
all men are members of one family, 
are indeed of one blood. Science af- 
firms the great religious teaching, 
the Brotherhood of Man. 

That is fact. Nevertheless, the be- 
lief in differences is deep and wide- 
spread. 

There’s the difference in size of 
brain, for example. Is it important? 
The Eskimos have, on the average, 
the largest brains in proportion to 
body size. The Japanese average 
larger brains than the white man. 
Men everywhere have larger brains 
than women. Yet one of the small- 
est brains ever recorded by science 
was the brain of a great genius, an 
Italian, Dante. The largest brains 
often are found in idiots. 

It is not the size of the brain which 
counts. It is function and training. 

Difference in skin color, surely 
that is a trustworthy distinction. Ac- 
tually it is one of the least reliable. 
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The white race is called Caucasoid 
after a people who lived in the Cau- 
casus Mountains and were thought 
by scholars to be typical of “white” 
stock. But what are we to think 
about the hairy Ainus, 30,000 of 
whom still live on reservations on 
one of the northern Japanese is- 
lands? They are white stock. They 
are a problem in backwardness, to 
the Japanese. They never bathe, 
for example, because they believe 
that they can build a bridge of odor 
to Heaven. 

It is not the color of skin which 
counts. It is training, opportunity. 

Well, then, there are differences 
in blood. At least we can rest our 
pride on that distinction. There are 
four types of blood, A, B, AB, and O. 
All four are found in all races. All 
will save the life of anyone, of any 
race, who has the same type, so that 
he can go right on living with all 
his prejudices. Your own mother 
may have a blood type different from 
yours, which, injected in your veins, 
would cause your death. Close your 
eyes, put your finger on any inhab- 
ited spot on the globe; and there 
where your finger rests are genuine 
blood-brothers of yours. 

By our imagination and by our 
passionate desire, we have built up 
convictions of differences where 
there are no differences. Can you 
always “tell a Swede”? Only 11 out 
of every 100 soldiers in the Swedish 
army are tall, blond, blue-eyed 
“typical” Swedes. You will be 
wrong 89 times out of 100 if you 
rely on that conception. Yet of such 
stuff, ignorance and superstition, 
is the great myth of intrinsic racial 
superiority. 

“Well, but anyway,” we can im- 
agine the believer in that myth in- 
sisting, “there is a vast difference in 
the achievements of races.” It is 
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wholesome to look into that, too, 
not to tear down our own self-re- 
spect, but to attain to a keener sense 
of the essential unity of the human 
race. 

T. T. Waterman ! drew up a chal- 
lenging list of the first historical ap- 
pearance of certain inventions. 
Fire, tools, bow and arrow, cloth- 
ing, houses, the earliest art and the 
earliest religion came to us from the 
Paleolithic age. Copper, bronze, 
wheat, the plow, paper, ink, the al- 
phabet, glass, barley, bricks, playing 
cards, checkers, chess came from 
the Egyptians. Wheels, weights, 
steeples from the Sumerians. Codi- 
fied law, coined money, the arch 
came from the Babylonians. 

Cotton, banks, and a postal system 
the Assyrians developed. The Chal- 
deans gave us astronomy, the week, 
the degrees of the circle; the Per- 
sians gave us monotheism, Satan, 
chickens, trousers. From the Arabs 
we inherited milk, calculus, algebra, 
Arabic numerals, the zero, coffee; 
and from the Greeks came Euclidean 
geometry and the screw. 

We are indebted to the Chinese 
for tea, porcelain, gunpowder, silk, 
rice, umbrellas, spectacles, pepper, 
printing press, mariner’s compass, 
asbestos, paper money, watertight 
compartments in ships, the finger- 
print system of identification, and 
kites. And to our “savage” prede- 
cessors on this continent, the Amer- 
ican Indians, we owe maize, tobacco, 
hammocks, toboggans, snowshoes, 
cocaine plants, quinine, vanilla, 
chocolate and peanuts. 

Among other things, we have dis- 
tinguished ourselves by being the 
greatest adapters in all history, and 
we can take legitimate pride in our 
achievements. But we should also 
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have a correct view of the achieve. 
ments of others. Many historians 
are convinced that civilization de. 
scended the Nile from “Negroland” 
to Egypt. The earliest inhabitants 
of Southwestern Europe were a Ne. 
groid people. Three great Negro 
kingdoms, Ghana, Mellestine and 
Songhay, had already developed in 
the Middle Ages a civilization com- 
parable to that in Europe at the 
same time. We ought to know about 
the Negro university in Timbuktu, 
800 years ago, which exchanged pro- 
fessors with the leading schools of 
the rest of the world. Ahmed Baba, 
black scholar, being led to his exe- 
cution, mourned that he would not 
live long enough to collect as many 
books as some of his friends had. 
His library numbered 1,600 vol- 
umes. This kind of intellectual ac- 
tivity was going on in “darkest” 
Africa while our Nordic ancestors 
were worshiping before stone altars 
in the forests. 

Stone altars? It is believed that 
the Negro developed the art of smelt- 
ing iron and contributed more than 
any other race to the development 
of the iron industry. Being early in 
the field with iron tools, he reached 
a high degree of artistic skill in 
wood-carving. His altars at the 
same period were the handiwork of 
a far higher degree of civilization. 

In one period of history one race 
appears to be “superior” because it 
is in the lead of what we call civili- 
zation. At another period another 
race leads. It is only the uneducated 
who consider these conditions 4s 
evidence of God-given superiority. 

Ralph Linton has summarized the 
day of a “100 per cent American.” 
Dawn finds him in pajamas, a gar- 
ment of East Indian origin, either 
of cotton (domesticated in India), 
or silk (China), linen (Near East), 
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or wool (Asia Minor). He glances 
at the clock (medieval European in- 
vention), and goes into the bath- 
room (glazed tile from Near East, 
glass from ancient Egypt, porcelain 
from China, toothbrush from eigh- 
teenth century Europe, soap from 
ancient Gaul, toilet from Roman 
original, razor an iron-carbon alloy 
from India or Turkestan, towel 
Turkish. Only the steam radiator 
is 100 per cent American). 

Breakfast brings before him a 
dozen other developments from 
other ages and peoples—the fork (a 
medieval Italian invention), the 
spoon (copy of a Roman original), 
China (China), coffee (Abyssinian 
plant discovered by the Arabs), 
sugar (discovered in India), cream 
(Asia Minor), orange (Mediter- 
ranean development), cereal (de- 
veloped in Near East), waffles (Scan- 
dinavian), butter (originally a Near 
Eastern cosmetic), eggs (hens do- 
mesticated in Southeastern Asia), 
bacon (pigs domesticated in South- 
eastern Asia, smoked by process of 
Northern Europe). 

So eventually he takes the train 
(English invention), and _ settles 
back to smoke (cigarette, Mexican 
ancestry) and read his paper (im- 
printed in characters invented by 
ancient Semites by a process invent- 
ed in Germany on a material invent- 
ed in China). Very likely, as he 
scans the news of the day, he thanks 
God (a Hebrew deity) in an Indo- 
European language that he is a 100 
per cent (decimal system invented 
by Greeks) American (named after 
Americus Vespucci, Italian geogra- 
pher). 

It is a matter of acquiring a broad, 
just view of the peoples of the world 
and their accomplishments. In 
general, people everywhere do the 
same things; but they do them dif- 
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ferently. Naturally we think our 
way is the best way, the “right” way. 
We believe that men “should” go out 
and do the hard work, and women 
“should” stay home and do the 
cooking. But the Todas of India say 
“cooking is too sacred to allow the 
women to do it,” and native women 
in Luzon say they are too busy and 
have more important things to do 
than cook. 

There is indeed one custom which 
so far remains universal: women 
still bear the children. But the 
Basques in Spain believe that since 
the woman gives the child its body, 
the man gives it the soul. So as soon 
as a child is born, the woman gets 
up and goes about her work, and 
the man goes to bed and lies in state 
for nine to fourteen days, to give the 
child its soul. 

An_ anthopologist who _ spent 
years among the Basques saw one 
day a particularly striking-looking 
man leading several children. Turn- 
ing to a Basque woman, she said, 
“What a handsome man!” 

The Basque woman in amazement 
replied, “If you think he is handsome 
now, you should have seen him be- 
fore he bore all those children.” 

It is our urgent responsibility to- 
day to evaluate truly and generously 
the achievements of the various 
races and nations of the world. Two 
billion people can live together on a 
globe grown suddenly small only if 
all the intelligent and responsible 
people do their share to bring our 
knowledge of human relations up 
to our knowledge of physical sci- 
ence, our social skills up to our 
mechanical skills. 

And if we must take pride in any- 
thing, let it be not in a belief in our 
superiority to any other people, but 
in our friendly knowledge of all the 
other peoples of the world. 









E well remember the tremen- 
dous astonishment caused by 
the Soviet Non-Aggression Pact with 
Germany in August, 1939. The pub- 
lic was convinced that the ideo- 
logical differences between Nazism 
and Bolshevism were so great that 
there could never be an understand- 
ing between Stalin’s Russia and Hit- 
ler’s Germany. 

After the German aggression 
against the U.S.S.R. this pact was 
forgotten, lost in the recesses of the 
public mind. But now, the Nurem- 
berg trial has established documen- 
tary evidence that this Soviet-Ger- 
man neutrality pact included also an 
agreement to collaborate and divide 
the spoils not only in Poland but 
throughout all of Europe. In the 
following year, even those accus- 
tomed to the extraordinary flex- 
ibility of the Soviet line were 
shocked by a new twist: Molotov’s 
visit to Berlin for the purpose of 
concluding a further deal with Hit- 
ler. 

Everyone was convinced that 
these two acts represented a devia- 
tion from the general line of Soviet 
policy toward Germany. Actually, 
this was not so. It was Hitler’s at- 
tack on Soviet Russia which com- 
pelled the rulers of the Kremlin to 
change their traditional policy 
which had been based on collabora- 
tion with Germany. 

The same may be said of German 
policy toward Russia. In Germany 
there were two groups: one opposed 
collaboration with Russia and the 
other, more traditional one, favored 
collaboration. Herr von Kuhlmann, 
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former foreign minister of Ge 
refers to this in his book Thoughts 
on Germany: “The maintenance of 
a good understanding between Ger. 
many and Russia within the limits 
that the current course of events 
may determine, may be described as 
the oldest and strongest tradition of 
Prusso-German policy. Any regime 
in Germany, however designated, 
will be disposed to continue that 
tradition” (p. 30). The army was 
especially loyal to this tradition as 
were most German statesmen. Only 
a very small minority was in favor 
of collaboration with democratic 
Western Europe. 

Those who regard Bolshevism and 
Nazism as two opposite and irrecon- 
cilable philosophies are mistaken. 
An analysis of these two ideologies 
shows that the differences are very 
small, even negligible; in fact the 
only dissimilarity lies in the fact 
that Nazism was an instrument of 
the imperialist policy of Germany 
while Bolshevism was an instru- 
ment of Soviet imperialist policy. 
The relationship between the Nazi 
and Soviet states depended not upon 
ideological grounds but upon the 
imperialistic aspirations of these 
two countries. Both regarded west- 
ern democratic states and western 
democracy as their common enemy; 
both regarded the Versailles Treaty 
as monstrous and humiliating. 
There will be no attempt here to 
explain why they felt this way; for 
our purpose it is only necessary to 
point out that this was so. 

As evidence we offer the famous 
Treaty of Rapallo in April, 1922. 
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This treaty is thus described in the 
Soviet Political Encyclopedia: “The 
Rapallo Agreement re-established 
normal relations between the Soviet 
Republic and Germany and strength- 
ened the international position of 
both states. In concluding the 
Rapallo Treaty, Soviet Russia at- 
tained a break-through of the anti- 
Soviet front of the imperialistic 
powers and struck a blow at the 
Versailles system” (p. 474). 

It is commonly held that besides 
the clauses of the Treaty of Rapallo 
which were made public there were 
secret supplements which have not 
yet been revealed. But there are 
many indications that such secret 
agreements were based on a strictly 
military collaboration between Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia. There is 


much documentary evidence to sup- 
port this view. One of the best 
books on this subject, The Russian 
Face of Germany: An Account of the 


Secret Military Relations Between 
the German and Soviet Governments 
affirms that “General Ludendorff 
openly declared that the Treaty of 
Rapallo will serve German ideas of 
revanche. Count Brockdorff-Rant- 
zau in presenting his letter of cred- 
ence as German Ambassador in Mos- 
cow said: ‘All my knowledge and 
everything I represent shall be 
thrown into the scale in order to 
prove that the Treaty of Rapallo 
opened a new era both for Germany 
and Russia and therefore not only 
for Europe but also for the whole 
world’” (pp. 61-62). 

It is a fact that the German min- 
ister of defense, Dr. Gessler declared 
in the Reichstag in February, 1927, 
that “after the unfortunate Russo- 
Polish war, the Russian government 
applied to Germany for assistance in 
the organization of the Russian 
army” (p. 67). 


Conversely, thanks to Russian 
help, the Reichwehr manufactured 
poison gas and munitions in factor- 
ies erected in Soviet Russia. This 
was done with German money, with 
eager and uninterrupted co-opera- 
tion of German officers, German 
technicians, and German skilled 
workers. A special society was es- 
tablished in Soviet Russia called the 
“Gefu” which carried out all the 
transactions concerning the erection 
of German military factories in Rus- 
sia, the transport of munitions and 
chemicals from Germany to Russia. 
These facts have been established 
by documents reporting the discus- 
sion that took place in the German 
Reichstag and it is well to note that 
this policy was mostly defended in 
the Reichstag by German Commu- 
nists. 

In recompense for this help in re- 
arming their country grateful Ger- 
mans permitted Soviet Russia to 
establish in the heart of Europe, in 
Berlin in fact, a stronghold of Com- 
munist propaganda. This activity 
was chiefly directed at weakening 
states such as Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia which Germany always re- 
ferred to as “seasonal” states. 

Bolshevik Russia wanted German 
support for the conquest of Western 
Europe. When in 1920 Soviet 
armies marched on Warsaw the 
conquest of Poland was not the aim 
of Soviet rulers. The aim was Ger- 
many and the establishment of a 
German-Russian collaboration di- 
rected against the Western Powers. 
However, at that time the Red army 
was beaten on the fields of Poland 
and this goal was not achieved. The 
Soviet government did not obtain a 
common frontier with Germany, and 
Poland thus became a_ barrier 
against Russian drang nach westen, 
and German drang nach osten. 
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When it became evident that Hit- 
ler’s National Socialist Party would 
accede to power the German Com- 
munist Party, which was an instru- 
ment of Soviet policy, played a very 
enigmatic role in the _ struggle 
against Hitler. As many political 
analysts have since pointed out, 
Stalin’s attitude toward German so- 
cial democracy was more inimical 
than toward National Socialism. 

This attitude was shared by all 
Communisis throughout the world 
who have always found more in 
common with other violent groups 
than with democratic opposition. 
An eminent analyst of Russian pol- 
icy, David Dallin, in his book, Rus- 
sia and Postwar Europe quoted a 
very interesting statement made 
during the course of a conversation 
between a Soviet official representa- 
tive in Berlin in 1932 and one of 
Germany’s Social Democrat leaders 
concerning the organization of a 
common front of all democratic ele- 
ments against the growing Hitler- 
ism. The Attaché of the Embassy 
refused to collaborate, declaring in 
the name of his government that 
“the road to Soviet Germany leads 
through Hitler” (pp. 61, 62). 

When Hitler came to power, pub- 
lic opinion was convinced that there 
would be a severance of relations be- 
tween the Third Reich and Soviet 
Russia. But this did not happen. 
Soviet Russia wished to continue its 
friendly relations with the German 
government. During the Congress 
of the Communist Party in 1934, 
Stalin declared: “We are far from 
being admirers of the Fascist regime 
in Germany. The importance, how- 
ever, lies not in Fascism, if for no 
other reason than the simple fact 
that Fascism in Italy, for instance, 
did not prevent us from establish- 
ing the most cordial relations with 
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that country” (War and Peace in 
Soviet Diplomacy, by T. A. Tara. 
couzio. Pp. 181, 182). 

Even when the U.S.S.R. under the 
guidance of Commissar Litvinoy, 
fearing the isolation of Russia, ep. 
tered the League of Nations and es. 
tablished good relations with the 
Western Powers, Soviet Russia stil] 
maintained her traditional policy 
toward Germany. There is docy- 
mentary evidence to prove that be. 
sides official diplomatic representa- 
tives, Stalin had his own agents in 
Berlin who continued to maintain 
close contact. 

The famous trial in Moscow which 
resulted in the purge of the most 
eminent members of the Soviet gov- 
erning group who were accused of 
secret collaboration with Germany, 
left a great many questions un- 
answered in connection with the 
secret relations between the Krem- 
lin and Berlin. 

Even this astonishing public trial 
did not prevent Stalin from conclud- 
ing Munich II. The defenders of 
Stalin’s policy have invented a name 
for the appeasers of Hitler; these 
appeasers were stigmatized as West- 
ern Munichmen. 

But these apologists of Soviet 
policy are trying to hide the fact 
that Stalin at one time took his place 
beside Daladier and Chamberlain 
and was also a. -Munichman—an 
Eastern Munichman. There was of 
course the difference, that, owing 
to the fact that Stalin is not a travel- 
ing man, instead of going to Munich, 
Munich came to Moscow. We are 
referring to the famous Non-Aggres- 
sion Pact between Germany and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
concluded in Moscow on August 23, 
1939. 

In the Soviet’s own Political En- 
cyclopedia insistence was placed up- 
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on the fact that the conversations 
jeading to the Pact of Non-Aggres- 
sion were initiated personally by 
Stalin. We quote from page 113: 
“This agreement concerning the 
partition of Poland on September 
99, 1939, was characterized as a 
treaty of friendship between the 
US.S.R. and Germany. At the same 
time there were published Soviet- 
German declarations concerning the 
necessity of halting the war in Eu- 
rope. These declarations placed the 
whole responsibility for the continu- 
ance of the war upon England and 
France. Agreements signed be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and Germany in 
1939 are not only decisive turning 
points in Soviet-German relations 
but they have the greatest interna- 
tional historical significance.” 

Soviet propagandists have claimed 
that the Non-Aggression Pact con- 
cluded in August, 1939, with Ger- 
many, required only that the 
U.S.S.R. remain neutral in the event 
that Germany went to war. They 
maintain that it was only after Hit- 
ler conquered Poland that Stalin, 
in order to force Hitler as far as 
possible from Soviet frontiers, 
agreed with Hitler on the partition 
of Poland. 

Another justification offered was 
that because England and France 
failed to come to an understanding 
with the U.S.S.R. on a plan of mu- 
tual action, Stalin, isolated as he 
was, was obligated to come to an 
understanding with Hitler and to 
agree to the provisional occupation 
of part of Poland, Rumania, Latvia 
and Estonia. Stalin’s object, they 
insist, was to occupy these countries 
only in order to use them as bases 
to defend the Soviet Union against 
an eventual attack by Hitler. Pro- 
Soviet writers went so far as to ac- 
cuse Poland and the Baltic countries 
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of refusing to co-operate with Rus- 
sia. Naturally they feared that the 
kind of co-operation required would 
involve the occupation of their coun- 
tries by Russian armed forces and 
subsequent Bolshevization. That 
their fears were not without foun- 
dation was proved by later events. 

Those who say that Soviet Russia 
could not have acted otherwise be- 
cause she was unprepared for an 
attack by Germany cannot prove 
their point. Daladier and Cham- 


berlain could also justify their ap- 
peasement policy by the same argu- 
ment of unpreparedness. 


However, nothing is gained by re- 
hashing these old matters. The es- 
sential and worthwhile question for 
historians is this: Would Hitler have 
gone to war when he did, if Russia 
had not signed the Non-Aggression 
Pact? Pro-Soviet writers insist that 
even if Russia had not signed this 
pact, Hitler would have gone to war. 

On the basis of data revealed at 
the Nuremberg trials, we can an- 
swer this question. 

It is a fact that Hitler had decided 
to attack Poland long before he 
actually carried out his plan. He 
had made up his mind as early as 
May, 1939. We know this from the 
text of Hitler’s famous speech made 
at a secret military gathering on 
August 22, 1939. From the same 
speech we know that Hitler ordered 
the beginning of the attack on Po- 
land on August 26, 1939. But al- 
though everything was geared and 
in readiness, Hitler waited until Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. The question is— 
and it is a crucial one—what factors 
decided this postponement? 

Hitler had already received the 
Non-Aggression Pact. Article 7 of 
the Pact stated, that “the agreement 
takes effect immediately after it has 
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been signed.” With this pact he 
was certain that he would not have 
a two-front war on his hands. He 
knew there would be war with Eng- 
land because she had made it clear 
that she would come to the defense 
of Poland. 

But as we have said, besides this 
Non-Aggression Pact, which was 
made public, there was a supple- 
mentary treaty between Soviet Rus- 
sia and Germany which was kept 
secret. As it was recorded in The 
New York Times, May 22, 1946, a 
witness Baron Ernst von Weizaecker 
at the Nuremberg trial told the In- 
ternational Military Tribunal that a 
secret appendix to the Non-Aggres- 
sion Pact outlined spheres of influ- 
ence. He described this secret 
treaty: “It was a comprehensive, ex- 
tensive secret appendix to the Non- 
Aggression Pact which forged 
spheres of influence and outlined 
areas that would come under the 
control of Russia and Germany. The 
Soviet sphere included Finland, Es- 
tonia, Latvia, the eastern part of 
Poland and certain parts of Ru- 
mania, while anything west of this 
area belonged to the German sphere. 
In September or October a vital 
amendment gave Lithuania to the 
Soviet and moved the demarcation 
line in Poland westward.” 

This was Stalin’s Munich made 
in Moscow. Just as the Munich of 
Chamberlain and Deladier paved the 
way for the conquest of Czechoslo- 
vakia, so the Munich of Stalin 
marked out the road of devastation 
through Poland and the rest of west- 
ern Europe. This unfortunate docu- 
ment, which really forged a partner- 
ship between Stalin and Hitler, far 
surpassed in importance the public 
Pact of Non-Aggression of August 
23d. ‘Stalin loaded the gun that 
Hitler fired. 
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According to Soviet Law the Non. 
Aggression Pact did not require rati- 
fication by the Supreme Soviet. This 
ratification is needed, however, for 
treaties concerning changes in the 
boundaries of the U.S.S.R. Because 
the secret appendix did affect the 
boundaries of Soviet Russia the Su- 
preme Soviet had to ratify it. Hitler 
feared that at the last moment 
Stalin would make the necessity for 
ratification an excuse and withdraw 
from his Moscow-made Munich. 
Hitler preferred to wait until the 
treaty was ratified. 

And indeed, the pact was ratified 
on August 31st by the Supreme So- 
viet unanimously and without dis- 
cussion, and on the very next day 
the German army crossed the Polish 
frontiers inaugurating the Second 
World War. 

The full details of these secret 
agreements were revealed—not offi- 
cially—but by the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, in an article, on May 22, 
1946, by its Nuremberg correspond- 
ent, Richard L. Stokes, and in which 
the complete text of the two secret 
Soviet-Nazi agreements of August 
23d and September 28, 1939, was 
quoted. This text fully corroborat- 
ed Baron Weizsaecker’s testimony 
at the Nuremberg trial. 

From these established facts and 
considerations, historians have the 
right to conclude that Stalin ranks 
first in the order of Munichmen and 
that Moscow was a second Munich; 
that without the Non-Aggression 
Pact Hitler would not have had the 
courage to begin the war when he 
did; and that for this service ace 
Munichman Stalin received one-half 
of Poland, the Baltic States, part of 
Rumania, and probably a free hand 

to attack Finland. 

To prove that these facts and the 
conclusions drawn from them are 
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wrong, the Soviet Government must 
categorically deny their veracity and 
declare officially that this revealed 
text is a falsification. 

When some facts concerning the 
Non-Aggression Pact were aired at 
the Nuremberg trial on May 21st, 
the Soviet member of the Court, 
General Roman A. Rudenko pro- 
tested against their introduction on 
the ground that “war criminals, not 
the Allies’ foreign policies were on 
trial” (The New York Times, May 
22,1946). General Rudenko is prob- 
ably right from the procedural point 
of view. 

But history has no “procedural” 
limits. Among the states which 
stand trial in history’s judgment is 
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Soviet Russia as Hitler’s former co- 
partner in the Munich II. agreement. 
But history has also preved that this 
partnership did not begin with the 
Non-Aggression Pact in 1939. Stal- 
in’s Munich was the climaz of the 
whole former Soviet-German rela- 
tions, which began at the conclusion 
of the famous Brest-Litovsk treaty 
by which Soviet Russia betrayed her 
Western allies. The Brest-Litovsk 
treaty which was a separate peace 
treaty between Bolshevist Russia 
and Germany in 1918, and which 
was renewed by the Rapalio Treaty 
in 1922 inaugurated many years of 
close military and economic col- 
laboration. This is the verdict of 
history. 


DAY, communists, suppressing and distorting truth, are intimi- 

dating men and inflicting despotism on America, trying to con- 
vert Americans to Communism. In government, in industry, in labor 
unions, in our political and educational systems, even in the armed 
services of our country, communists and communist sympathizers 
hold responsible positions, while members of their party use the 
press, the radio and the films to influence and divide us against our- 
selves. They try to seduce us into believing that Americans can be 
communists, but a true American can be neither a communist nor a 
communist condoner, and we must realize that the first loyalty of 
every Ameriean is vigilantly to weed out and counteract Communism 
and convert American communists to Americanism. 

—Faancis CanpinaL Spetuman, in the American Magazine. July. 













T is over ninety years now since 
Soren Kierkegaard died. Much 
has been written about him on the 
continent during those years and 
many Kierkegaard coteries have 
sprung up among the European in- 
telligentsia. But it has been only 
during the past ten years, since 
English translations have been made 
available by Dr. Walter Lowrie, 
Alexander Dru, Robert Payne, and 
David Swenson, that the modern 
Hamlet has begun to interest Amer- 
ican readers. No prophetic gift is 
required to assert that during the 
next ten years, up to the celebration 
of his centenary, and even after- 
ward, much more will be said. 

Who was Kierkegaard? “He was, 
like Augustine, Pascal, and Newman, 
one of the great striking religious 
personalities,” says Austin Warren. 
“He is one of the best read authors 
in Europe,” says Philip Merlan. “He 
is the greatest religious psychologist 
since Augustine,” says John A. Mac- 
kay. And Dom Aelred Graham, 
O.S.B., called Kierkegaard “possibly 
the dominating figure in contem- 
porary non - Catholic religious 
thought.” 

S. K. himself had prophetically 
written, “Some day not only my 
writings but especially my life will 
be studied and studied”; and Robert 
L. Calhoun (Yale University Profes- 
sor of the History of Theology) goes 
on to say, “Fully to understand Kier- 
kegaard, I suppose at least a lifetime 
of study is required.” The well-in- 
formed Catholic and son of St. 
Thomas Aquinas need not expend so 
recklessly his intellectual energies. 
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By ARTHUR MacGILLivraay, S.J. 





However, Kierkegaard is an im. 
portant actor in the Christianity 
play, for his role is that of the indi- 
vidual reformer who forces himself 
and his readers to answer the ques- 
tion, “What is the essence of Chris- 
tianity and how is it manifesting it- 
self?” Catholics who, with leave, 
read him may realize more deeply 
their valuable faith-gift and their 
continued Christian tradition. Non- 
Catholics may be forced to re-exam- 
ine their consciences. 

S. K. thought that he had a mes- 
sage from God, to show light to 
others. He sought neither money 
nor recognition nor shouts, but he 
did seek the fulfillment of his mis- 
sion on earth which he crystallized 
into a unique thesis. And he kept 
repeating this thesis throughout his 
life: “Christianity really does not 
exist.” Christendom exists, yes, but 
it is composed of people who think 
that they are practicing Christianity 
and who are merely playing church. 
What did Kierkegaard know of 
Christianity? On his death-bed he 
answered us, “I have seen from the 
very inside of Christianity.” Large- 
ly relying upon his subjective aware- 
ness, he meant that he had seen 
from the very inside of himself. 

What part his melancholy and 
family background played in his in- 
tellectual life, directly affecting his 
introversion, may be determined 
from his Journal observations. That 
melancholy was his mistress, so he 
said, beckoning to him, calling him 
aside, in the midst of his pleasure, 
in the midst of his work. It bordered 
upon madness, and he knew it, feel- 
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ing its deeper roots in a sort of dis- 
proportion between soul and body 
—not, as he maintained, relating in 
any way to his mind. Psychologists 
may know what he means. S. K.’s 
life began with melancholy, throw- 
ing him for a time into sin and de- 
bauchery. After he had found that 
“God is love,” he was flung down 
into an abyss of melancholy by hav- 
ing to break off his engagement to 
a girl ten years his junior, because 
he realized that God would not take 
away the almost insane misfortune 
of his being. This melancholy he 
came to desire, for Regina Olsen’s 
sake as well as for his own, with all 
the passion of his soul. 

His was a sad life. When he was 
twenty-seven, he remarked that 


somewhere in England there was a 
grave on which only three words 
were inscribed : the unhappiest man. 
He liked to imagine himself reading 
it and thinking that no one was bur- 


ied there, but that it was meant for 
him. 

Childhood was an alien thing. He 
was already an old man when he was 
born. “I leapt completely,” he said, 
“over childhood and youth.” While 
other children enjoyed the fascina- 
tion of fairy stories, young Kierke- 
gaard was entertaining himself with 
the alternations of dialectic. He 
read Balle’s Lesson-Book, studied 
Latin grammar with a staid thor- 
oughness, declaimed Homer. And 
as he grew older and prepared for 
the ministry (for which calling he 
later had little use), he naturally 
drew within himself the powerful 
thythms of the Bible. He read and 
read willingly: Hegel, Goethe, Meri- 
mée, Sophocles, Fichte, Descartes, 
Kant, Melancthon, Schlegel, Gorres, 
Shakespeare, Swift, Spinoza, Les- 
sing, Aristotle, Hugo de St. Victor, 
the Fathers of the Church. And 
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whatever he read he thought about. 

He thought and wrote a great deal 
about Christianity. Since he trav- 
eled little, his knowledge of Chris- 
tianity outside his own Denmark 
was meager. And so when he talks 
about “Christianity” in the wide 
sense of all those people in the world 
who believe in Christ and follow His 
precepts, he really means Christian- 
ity in the country of Denmark. 
When he says that Christianity real- 
ly does not exist, he means the 
“Christianity” that he has seen in 
his own land. Else how explain his 
ignorance of Catholic Christianity 
throughout the world of the nine- 
teenth century? 

The Christianity he had seen was, 
according to his observation, “ri- 
diculously pitiful.” He illustrated 
his contention with the picture of 
a man dragging along a most mis- 
erable nag of a horse. There is noth- 
ing ridiculous, Kierkegaard pointed 
out, in the man’s saying that it is a 
horse. But if he came along with a 
cow and insisted that it was a horse, 
then that would be ridiculous. It 
is no good contending that it is a 
poor kind of horse—it is a cow. 
The Bishops of the Lutheran Church 
in Denmark would not admit that 
their “cow” was even a poor kind of 
horse—it was a horse—no bogus 
Christianity theirs, but true Chris- 
tianity; and that is why Soren 
Kierkegaard felt that they were open 
to attack. And attack he did! 

For Luther he had little sympa- 
thy. The longer he studied Luther 
the more clearly he understood that 
the rebel confused what it meant to 
be the patient with what it meant 
to be the doctor. The analogy is 
Kierkegaard’s. “He is an extremely 
important patient for Christianity,” 
said Kierkegaard of Luther, “but he 
is not the doctor. He has the pa- 
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tient’s passion for expressing and 
describing his suffering, and what 
he feels the need of as an allevia- 
tion. But he has not got the doc- 
tor’s breadth of view.” S.K. con- 
tended that in order to reform Chris- 
tianity the very first requirement 
was a view of the whole of Chris- 
tianity. This, Luther did not have. 
This, S.K. did have—so he thought. 

Was Kierkegaard a Protestant? 
It is difficult to think that he was, 
when up to the year before his death 
he wrote that Protestantism was 
“quite untenable.” The more he 
studied Protestantism the more 
clearly he saw that it had produced 
a “fundamental confusion” in Chris- 
tianity. He conceded its importance 
as a corrective, he denied its claim 
to be a regulative or absolute norm 
for Christian living. 

If Protestantism were to stand 
alone, he thought, separated from 
any Catholic influence, where the 
generation in that mythical country 
had never heard a single word about 
monasteries, asceticism, then that 
Protestantism is meaningless. It 
has refined Christianity to the ex- 
tent that the essential ingredients 
are lost. It becomes shallow world- 
liness. Such a refinement, he con- 
tinued, could never occur in Catholi- 
cism. If Catholicism were to de- 
generate, then it would take the 
form of hypocritical sanctimonious- 
ness. If the Catholic layman were 
to see his bishops softening their 
lives with Epicurean niceties, he 
would say to himself, “I won’t pass 
any judgment upon the higher 
clergy, but I know that this is world- 
liness.” But the Protestant, seeing 
the prelates of his church doing the 
same thing, would say to a fellow- 
religionist, “Look! look at frank- 
hearted Lutheranism; watch him 
over the turtle-soup; there is no con- 
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noisseur like him; watch him at the 
oyster feast; see how he can suck 
enjoyment from every situation; see 
how shrewdly he looks after his 
own affairs. Let us admire his 
frank-hearted Lutheranism! High, 
he soars, in frank-hearted Luther. 
anism, high above the lower and im. 
perfect ideal of entering a monas- 
tery, of fasting, of preaching Chris. 
tianity in poverty, high he soars 
above it all in freedom of spirit, and 
frank-hearted Lutheranism.” While 
the Catholic regards his bishop as 
worldly, the Lutheran regards his 
prelate with admiration, as godli- 
ness. Worldliness to the Lutheran 
is honored and highly valued as 
piety. This is the ironic picture that 
was the basis of Kierkegaard’s at- 
tack upon the Lutheran Bishop 
Jacob Peter Mynster. 


It would be interesting to learn 
where S.K. received his knowledge 
of the Catholic Church, whether it 
was restricted to first-hand observa- 
tion in Denmark and Germany, or 
whether it resulted from reading. 
“Catholicism,” he said, “has a con- 
ception and idea of the Christian 
ideal: to become nothing in this 
world. Protestantism is worldliness 
from beginning to end.” He saw the 
hopeless position of Protestantism 
in his world, but he failed to see 
the majesty and fruth of the Catho- 
lic position. Why? Evidently he 
failed to see that Christ’s promise 
to His Church, that it should never 
err from teaching the truth, was an 
infallible promise destined to last 
until the end of the world. He 
equated accidental exaggerations of 
supernatural living with substan- 
tial falsity. Because the Church in 
the Middle Ages seemed to him to 
exaggerate godliness, it consequent- 
ly departed from the truth. 
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s.K.’s half-truthful theory that 
every development becomes a par- 
ody of itself might have been ap- 
plied to the Catholic Church, but 
that is not certain. Certainly he 
applied it to the Jesuits, and cer- 
tainly he applied it to Scholasticism, 

g as an example Paulus Cor- 
tesius’ attempt not so much to re- 
write as to make a fair copy of the 
Scholastics in classical Latin, where 
“Christ died” became “Christ went 
over the Akeron.” This is the su- 
perficial opinion of the immature 
Kierkegaard, who was only twenty- 
five at the time of this writing. 

We talk of tragedy, of the promi- 
nent world figures who have failed 
to make concrete their vast vision; 
we see their Elba end. Yet here is 
one of the great tragedies of the 
times, that one who loved God so 
much, who desired so ardently to 
see Christianity practiced as Christ 
taught it, should complete his life 
without sufficient knowledge and 
light of the true Church of Christ 
which has taught and lived the mes- 
sage of the Son of God from the be- 
ginning and through the centuries. 
If only Kierkegaard’s faith were 
grounded on Truth, what an apostle 
he would have made! 

S. K. had an innate inclination to- 
ward philosophical and theological 
inquiry, but his doubt, in his own 
words, was “terrible.” It was a 
“cursed hunger” which drove him 
to swallow every argument, conso- 
lation and sedative. “I rush,” he 
said, “at 10,000 miles a second 
through every obstacle.” That may 
be the reason S.K. was not a theo- 
logian in the strict sense of one who 
follows a pattern or system of 
thought. Rather, his method was 
eclectic. “Even though the system 
Were politely to offer me a guest 
room in the attic,” he said, “so that 
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I could move along with it, I should 
still prefer to be a thinker who is 
like a bird on the branch.” 

But the bird was a solitary bird 
and the branch was withered. 
Whatever theology Kierkegaard 
taught in his writings contains, to 
speak mildly, many aberrations of 
the truth, because he attempted to 
work out the answers for himself 
and not to copy them from the book 
of the Church’s truth. He saw no 
reason why he should not have his 
own individual religion; it would 
be difficult to say whether he would 
have wanted his own individual 
astronomy or mathematics. How- 
ever, he did possess much truth and 
many approximations to truth, “be- 
coming,” as he said, a Christian. 
His idea that Christianity really 
does not exist necessitates in this 
life not the esse of a Christian but 
the fieri. 

It is the fashion these days to read 
Kierkegaard. But there may be 
more than fashion in the resurgence 
of the melancholy Dane. Though 
his contributions to theological 
knowledge are misleading and his 
philosophical apparatus faulty, he 
may exert an influence in our Chris- 
tian world. Emil Brunner say that 
“between Irenaeus and the present 
day there have been Augustine, the 
Reformation and Kierkegaard.” In 
his Gifford lectures Reinhold Nie- 
buhr calls Kierkegaard “the greatest 
of Christian psychologists.” Father 
Przywara, S.J., likens him in some 
ways to St. John of the Cross. It is 
well known that Kar! Barth counted 
Kierkegaard as one of his influences. 
And he has led one Lutheran, at 
least, to Catholicism: Theodor 
Haecker. 

It is possible that he may lead 
other well-meaning non-Catholics to 
ponder more sincerely the essence 
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of Christian doctrine and practice 
and lead them, through the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, to investigate the 
truths of the One, Holy, Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Church. The 
reading of Kierkegaard, impreg- 
nated with structural difficulties 
and thought convolutions, may en- 
able them to perceive Rome not as 
a mere peripheral fact, but as the 
center about which everything re- 
volves. An entry in his Journal be- 
trays the need that he had for a 
Christianity that transcended world- 
liness: 
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all few men equal to bearing the 
Protestant view of life, and if it js 
really to be a source of strength to 
the average man it must either cop. 
stitute itself into a smaller commy. 
nity (separatism, conventicles, etc.) 
or become more like Catholicism, gs 
as in both cases to promote a com. 
munal bearing of the burden of life 
in society, which only the most gift. 
ed individuals can afford to be with. 
out.” 


Soren Kierkegaard died in 1855 
at the age of forty-two. Some may 


say that his life was a failure. No 


“April 6, 1838. There are after one can say that he loved not God. 
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DOLLAR that was saved in 1941 will buy today very much less 


than it would have bought when the saver hopefully saved it. 
The drop in purchasing power of the saver’s dollar is concrete and 
vivid, it comes home to every person who buys in a shop. If now the 
price of goods goes still higher, whether because of increases of wages 
or from any cause, savers will experience serious detriment. Yet on 
behalf of the saver is no drive and no organization, hardly even an 
isolated voice. In the official Washington conference to deal with 
wage demands, the saver has no one to fight for his interests, in the 
way the labor representatives fight for higher wages. The saver is 
the silent man and the forgotten man. 

—Mark SULLIVAN, in New York Herald Tribune. 


ABOR leaders must recognize as strategists for their own cause 
that they are stretching the patience of the American people be- 
yond endurance. The country is not going Fascist, but it also will 
not be dominated by communists. The American people wish to 
preserve for all citizens the rights and immunities guaranteed by the 
Constitution, but they will not tolerate chaos stimulated by individ- 
uals in their own interest or in furtherance of a worldwide policy of 
economic and social disturbance, pursued by an alien power as an 


instrument of foreign policy. —Gronce E. Soxorsky, in The Sun. 





POIETOI 
(The Makers) 


By RacHEL Harris CAMPBELL 


E are they that have labored in darkness, we are they that have fought 
the good fight,— 
We the loathers of chaos, the lovers of order and light. 
For we hated the void, the unshapely, the formless, meaningless Thing, 
So we travailed like gods in secret, to fashion the gifts that we bring. 


We are they whom you counted as madmen. We heard you whisper the 
while, 

We saw the finger sly pointing, we caught the pitying smile. 

We knew—and you thought that we knew not; you thought us lost and 
bemused 

In mere enchantment—we knew well all that we chose or refused. 


For some, born in our time,—we saw them press on in their strength and 
their pride 

To sit on a perishing thronestead, and thrust the vision aside. 

And some, whom the dream had mastered, withdrew from the doubtful 
strife 

To their incorruptible Edens, and a living death was their life. 


But we, with a weird upon us, that never would leave us in peace,— 
The yet unincarnate Ideal, asking for birth’s release,— 

We gave, for a lean home-acre, the cloudy celestial lands, 

Confiding the perfect vision to the faulty work of our hands. 


We are the poets, the makers, who labored and overcame, 

Who have set limits to chaos, and played on the void like a flame. 

And sheer from the lair of the Dragon we carry gold hoards into light. 
We have dreamed, and embodied; we have fought the good fight. 













HE kid was running like a scared 
jack rabbit through the sage, the 
dog yelping at every breath. When 
his spindly legs buckled from ex- 
haustion, he cowered under the 
sagebrush, clutehing the dog till 
they had to pry his fingers loose. 
“Don’t kill me. Don’t kill Rusty.” 
Pitiful, the deputy said. But the 
kid had swiped the setter. 


You might say it came from an 
act of kindness, the autumn before. 
Mr. Roe, the kid’s teacher, was leav- 
ing Garson village for high war 
wages. He brought the pup over 
one evening, to where the kid lived 
with Moses Thatcher. 

“Hello, Warp,” Roe greeted him. 

a 

Roe was friendly. The kid wasn’t 
used to friendliness. He became 
conscious of the shabby surround- 
ings. The lean-to shack, stockade- 
battened, and dirt-banked. The 
piles of junk, bones, and pelts— 

Warp ran a torn sleeve the length 
of his plowshare nose. He sorted 
sandy hair back from his freckled 
face with dirty fingers. 

Mr. Roe stroked the red pup. 
“Warp, this is Rusty, an Irish set- 
ter. Here, hold him.” 

“Gee!” 

“I can’t keep a dog where I’m go- 
ing, and I want Rusty to have a good 
home. Would you like him?” 

The ten-year-old Warp was too 
dumfounded to speak. He rubbed 
the silky hair. For a second the pale 
eyes lit. They dulled quickly to the 
listless patience of one beaten. He 
thrust the dog back, almost roughly. 
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“Mr. Thatcher wouldn’t let me.” 
“Why don’t you ask him?” 
“I daresn’t.” 

Roe was thoughtful. He looked 
toward a rattletrap truck out be. 
hind. The hood was lifted, a man 
tinkering beneath. “Come on, 
Warp. I'll ask him.” 

The man unbent as they ap- 
proached—a tall scrawny person of 
cruel mouth and darting eyes. He 
smelled of moldy pelts and horse 
bones. Moses Thatcher, antonym 
of anything Garson considered ciy- 
ilized. 

“Evening, Mr. Thatcher,” Roe 
said. “I wanted to give this pup to 
Warp.” 

“Why?” Thatcher growled, war- 
ily. 
“I thought he might like it.” 

Thatcher was suspicious. “Lis- 
ten, Mister, I ain’t feedin’ no dogs 
for that brat. Hadn’t oughta be 
feedin’ him, by rights.” 

Roe flushed. “Maybe Warp would 
be willing to do some extra work, 
or something. The pup doesn’t eat 
much.” 

The kid came timidly forward, 
pup clutched against his neck. 

“Isn’t there something special you 
could do, Warp? If Mr. Thatcher 
would let you have him?” 

The teacher’s presence gave the 
kid a spurt of inexplicable courage. 
“Gee, I c’d round up more people 
fer extry junk, or milk extry cows, 
and ask people for scraps—” 

“Le’s see that dawg.” 

Thatcher snatched and held the 
whimpering pup aloft. “Ugly, duck- 
nosed little—” 
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“Irish setters look awkward while 
they're puppies,” Roe explained. 
“But he’s pure bred.” 

“You got papers?” 

“Of course. I'll give them to Warp 
with the pup.” 

The kid gripped the animal. Tears 
stood in his eyes. “Please, Mr. 
Thatcher. I’ll work awful good. I'll 
earn twice what he eats—” 

Thatcher snapped, “Shut your 
blubberin’! Go git them cows in and 
tit’em. The minute you don’t earn 
the mutt’s grub, I’ll bash his head.” 

So Rusty went to live with the 
kid, at Thatcher’s hovel. Rusty had 
come in the nick of time, because 
life with Thatcher had reached the 
intolerable. 

Moses Thatcher and the kid’s red- 
headed mother Jennifer, even Warp 
himself, ran contradictory to Gar- 
son’s conception of civilization and 
morals. Wives shrank in disgust 


when Jennifer walked the village 
streets, violently dressed, and with 
that look of strange courage on her 


painted face. When Jennifer ran 
out two years ago, they sighed and 
breathed easier. 

Warp’s days, since he could re- 
member, were strange contradic- 
tions. There were so many exciting 
promises—so many unremitting de- 
nials. The fields behind the shack 
were full of wonderful things. 
Blackbirds that went “Okle-deeeee” 
from the canal willows. The irriga- 
tion canals themselves, where cool 
water slid along, crotch-to-arm-pit 
deep, where other Garson kids swam 
their summers away. Strange, in- 
viting smells, and brush animals 
that scurried. Hushed air till he 
could hear farm roosters crow for 
miles. And in winters the white 
fields would be wonderful realms 
to explore for cotton-tail holes and 
three-cornered pheasant tracks. 
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For Warp, every sweet inexplic- 
able promise seemed nipped in the 
bud. Rudely routed out before day- 
light each day to milk cows—beaten 
if he had to be called the second 
time. 

School was little better. Except 
for Mr. Roe. Teachers talked about 
freedom and being equal, and what 
a guy did was up to him. But the 
other kids shunned him. They said 
he stank. 

He became skinny and dull. No 
light in his eyes. The only way to 
get along with Thatcher was ask for 
nothing and work. Before daylight 
to after dark, with school a drab 
hyphen between. Milk cows. Herd 
’em till they “et off” the county 
roads. Get to school as best he 
could. Make up for lost time Satur- 
days and Sundays scouring the 
country for people who had junk 
batteries. Or when they butchered 
could he come around for the hides? 

Warp could think of only one per- 
son who'd ever befriended him. Old 
man Gilkins, who used to be a law- 
yer and was retired on a poultry 
farm a mile to the west. Gilkins 
would give him nickels and quar- 
ters for cleaning runs or spraying 
roosts, or apples or hunks of cake 
for some unnecessary chore. 

“How is Mr. Warren today?” Gil- 
kins always called him Mr. Warren. 
Or, “Here’s my fine chore boy 
again.” 

The kid always perked up around 
Gilkins. He wished he wasn’t so 
shabby, that others treated him like 
Mr. Gilkins. 

Memory of his red-haired mother 
was spotty. She’d often come home 
at night, later than Thatcher. They’d 
quarrel. He’d beat her, yelling 
nasty names. Warp would tremble 
and pull the denim quilt over his 
head. 
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Warp remembered most, the last 
time his mother talked with him. 
Thatcher was away late. Jennifer 
had stared for an hour out the 
broken shanty window. Then she 
called, “Come here, kid.” 

She took his bony arms. “He’s 
give you a home, kid. He says he’ll 
kill you and me. He says he’ll turn 
you out. He won’t do that neither. 
Know why? Cause you collect more 
bones and dead horses than he kin. 
Cause you make his livin’.” 

Jennifer was thoughtful a minute. 
“Some day there’ll come a time 
when you can’t take no more. You'll 
know it when it happens, kid. You’ll 
know what to do about it.” 

Warp thought a lot about that 
time. He got to thinking that his 
ma had figured it out all along. It 
was her way of putting him wise. 
“There'll come a time—” 

The pup nearly made the kid for- 
get. Somebody had noticed him. 
Shucks, hustling for Thatcher wasn’t 
so bad. Not with Rusty for his 
very own. Why, even Mr. Thatcher 
seemed better to him. Didn’t he let 
him use some boards from the junk 
back-house, to make a kennel be- 
hind the straw shed? And didn’t 
Thatcher hustle right over and make 
sure his teacher gave up the papers 
on Rusty, before he left? Wasn’t 
he even purt-near pleased at each 
new trick Rusty conquered? 

Old man Gilkins scratched the 
pup’s silky ears and felt his cran- 
ium, and mumbled something about 
small, arched feet, like a cat’s. 

“Real thoroughbred, eh, Mr. War- 
ren?” 

“Gee, yes. Jist like in pitcher 
magazines. And he’s all mine!” 

“Ummm. I was just thinking. I 
got a book on teaching a dog tricks. 
Like to borrow it?” 


Warp’s eyes were big. “Gee 
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whiz, Mr. Gilkins! Got a coop | 
could rake out to pay back?” 

“Mebbe.” 

Every evening between school and 
when Thatcher would clatter home 
from deliveries, the kid and Rusty 
spent a session on the cobbles in 
front of the hut. Rusty got so he'd 
hold the corncob in his pink lips 
without chewing it. He quickly 
grasped the idea that he was to chase 
it. That he must come when the 
boss said “Fetch’er, Rusty!” 

The kid was awful proud of each 
thing Rusty got to doing, like the 
book said. 

“Gee! See, Mr. Thatcher, he done 


it jist like it says right here. Ain't 
he smart?” 

“Hit the grit and git them cows 
in. See if he knows sick’em”—as if 
that’d prove Rusty was dumb. 

Mr. Gilkins was more apprecia- 
tive. He nodded at the good points, 


but was firm about corrections. “An 
Irisher’s headstrong, Mr. Warren. 
If he disobeys, you'll have to punish 
him.” 

“Oh, but I can’t whip Rusty!” 

“I didn’t say whip. Use a rolled 
newspaper. You want him to learn 
right, don’t you?” 

“Sure, but—” 

“All right then. Another thing. 
We'll have to get a different dummy. 
A boat bumper.” 

It was Mr. Gilkins who feathered 
the new dummy, and called what 
he’d done “yard-breaking.” He said 
to take Rusty after the cows and 
lead him to where the pheasants 
skulked the clover dikes. The kid 
tried hard to remember how he must 
praise and stroke and say, “Steady, 
boy, steady,” if Rusty was trotting 
along and suddenly froze into 4 
point. How he must flush the bird 
himself. Make sure Rusty didn't 
bolt, even if he had to jerk him right 
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off his feet with the breaking-cord 
at first. “If a trainer can make an 
jrisher hold pheasants, Mr. Warren, 
he’s got a dog.” 

“Gee. Gee whiz!” 

Life that year was easier. Not 
that Moses Thatcher lightened it. 
He shifted more of the heavy lifting 
onto Warp. Instead of being pleased 
at Rusty’s tricks like heel and re- 
trieve and forward-ho, it made 
Thatcher more grouchy. 

“That mutt’s growin’ big as a 
horse. You earn more fer his keep, 
er I’'ll—” 

“Yes, sir.” Warp was scared. 

He kept teaching Rusty, like the 
book said. Not for any possible use 
he might ever have for a bird dog. 
To his starved little soul, it was 
something appreciated no less be- 
cause he didn’t fully understand it. 

A milepost came one spring day 
along the canal. Rusty suddenly 


went wild. Ears flopping, curly tail 
gyrating in convulsions, Rusty head- 
ed down a side ditch, suddenly froze, 
mid-stride, with head and tail high. 

There was no bird in the sparse 
weeds, down the plane of Rusty’s 


nose. 
here!” 

Rusty was immobile. Warp 
touched him and he was like iron. 
He kicked in the almost-bare ground 
and a cock pheasant exploded out, 
scaring him almost stiff. Rusty was 
rigid. Stanch, the book said. 

“Gee, Rusty! You’re pointin’!” 

An excited hour later, Mr. Gilkins 
took his cane and shotgun and fol- 
lowed, for a look. Rusty pointed 
four more pheasants along the 
canal. Each time, Gilkins fired into 
the air over the dog. Rusty would- 
n’t budge. 

Mr. Gilkins was sober, thoughtful. 
“Mr. Warren, you’ve trained that 
pup like a veteran. Why?” 


“Cut it out, Rusty. Come 
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“I dunno. I guess it’s cause I feel 
good, learnin’ Rusty tricks.” 

Gilkins was contemplative. He 
said a funny thing. “You know, 
Mr. Warren, every person has to 
have some kind of a contact with 
humanity. Sometimes an animal 
can be that contact.” 

Warp felt awful good. Mr. Gil- 
kins let him carry the old shotgun 
back to the place. They didn’t say 
much. 

There was more than ever to do 
that summer. Thatcher said the 
kid could deliver papers after 
school, “to offset the extry grub that 
red mutt eats.” The scrap drive was 
cleaning Garson of junk. Thatcher’s 
scavenging business was falling off. 
He pushed more of it onto Warp. 
His sprees lasted longer. 

Folks began noticing a change in 
the kid. He sneaked off more often, 
evenings, to swim in the canal. The 
barber said if Warp could make 
Rusty fetch his paper, sit down, and 
deliver the sheet without mouth- 
ing, he’d give Warp a haircut every 
month, bonus. Other kids gradu- 
ally began to trail about with him. 
The kid figured it was to be with 
Rusty. Warp felt a painful, grow- 
ing pride. “Rusty’s smart. But I 
learnt’im.” 

A day in late August, Warp was 
making the rounds. Rusty, proud 
and alert, was carrying a paper in 
his mouth, heeling. At Bingham’s 
front gate, Warp waved his arm. 

“On the steps. Go drop’er.” 

The dog deposited the paper on 
Bingham’s porch, then trotted out 
to carry the next. 

“Fine boy, Rusty. Atta poochie.” 
Warp gave him another round soda 
cracker, cautiously purchased and 
hid from Thatcher, as his reward. 
Mr. Gilkins’ book said praise and 
tidbits, after success. 
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A shiny black car was passing. It 
went the half block, then backed up 
against the curb. A dignified man, 
with pleasant manner, called, “Come 
here a minute, sonny.” 

Warp adjusted his paper sack and 
went over. 

“That’s a nice setter you got 
there.” 

“Yeah, Rusty’s a thoroughbred.” 

“How old?” 

“A year, I guess.” 

The man looked at him critically. 
“My name’s Bundeene. I watched 
him deliver that paper. He’s 
yours?” 

Pride shone in Warp’s eyes. “He 
sure is. And I learnt’im all that, 
too.” 

“Does he know anything about 
birds?” 

Warp choked up, trying to tell 
the stranger all Rusty knew about 
Chink pheasants. The man got out 
of the car and stroked Rusty. He 
picked up his feet and studied his 
head. He asked where Warp had 
got him and a lot of stuff like that. 
Warp didn’t know just why. But he 
wanted awful bad to brag Rusty up. 
To show him off. 

“You couldn’t show me what the 
dog can do?” the man asked. “On 
Chinese pheasants?” 

“Gee yes, Mister. I only got an- 
other street of papers. If you can 
wait? 

The man said he could wait. He 
smiled and said he’d even take the 
kid and his dog out along the canal 
in his car. And Warp was awful 
bashful and asked would they dirty 
the car. He was proud, fit to kill. 

That’s how Warp came to take 
Bundeene through Mr. Gilkins’ 
upper eighty, and put Rusty through 
his paces on pheasants. Bundeene 
was awfully pleased. He was 
thoughtful, when they returned. 


Thatcher was at the shack. He 
was on his knees in the 
knocking lead from old car batter. 
ies. Dirt scalloped his neck like 
age-rings on a stump. Warp 
thought he was greasier than ever, 

“Git them cows in?” Thatcher 
growled. 

“Not yet. I been—” 

Thatcher got to his feet. He 
started to throw a piece of the bat- 
tery box. 

The man interrupted. “I’m to 
blame, I’m afraid. Your boy’s been 
showing me his dog. You wouldn't 
sell him, sonny?” 

“Gee, no. Rusty’s kinda like a 
piece of me, or somethin’.” 

Afterward, Warp remembered 
how Thatcher had smoothed down 
all to once. How his eyes, like you 
never could tell what he was think- 
ing, looked at Bundeene. 

Garson was shocked. They said 
Moses Thatcher was the lowest- 
down, hardest-hearted skunk God 
ever let crawl the green earth. Not 
just selling Rusty. But the way he 
lied. Moaning that Warp, the poor 
little waif, didn’t have no mother. 
No clothes hardly to cover his 
nakedness. And that the kid had 
really gone to all that training, so’s 
he could sell the dog. 

What really burnt Garson most, 
was Thatcher’s taking the hundred 
dollars and going on a week’s bend- 
er. They had troubles of their own. 
They discovered that paper deliv- 
eries stopped suddenly. Their kids 
said Warp just sat in school. The 
teachers could get nothing out of 
him. Except staring. 


Warp got it from the county 
weekly, on the reading room table. 
Some words were too big, but he got 
the meaning. The game commis- 
sion had lost most of its young 
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wardens, the last father’s draft. 
Sportsmen’s clubs were worried 
about losing ten years’ propagation 
to poachers. Somebody figured the 
best way to combat the situation was 
to make sportsmen and farmers 
more game-conscious. 

The current experiment was a 
county-wide field trial—the county’s 
very first. Any dog, regardless of 
ancestry or ability, was eligible and 
most welcome. First Saturday in 
September. The federal bird refuge, 
in the county’s desert end. It would 
be an hilarious social event. Folks 
who didn’t show up would miss 
something. A certain Mr. Bun- 


deene, dog fancier, would be pres- 
ent to lend importance. Rumor had 
it that Bundeene had a dark-horse 
entry. The stakes were two hun- 
dred-dollar war bonds. 

The side roads at the refuge were 
crammed with cars and people and 


horses. There was lots of holler- 
ing. Men were betting, milling 
about, pulling every conceivable 
breed and size of dog on leashes. 

The judges were finally ready and 
mounted. They set off into the 
rolling swamp land, choked with 
bull-clover and tules and sage-patch- 
es and ditch-willows. The crowd 
seethed along behind, for the first 
heat. 

Nobody paid attention to Warp. 
He was just another hatless kid with 
wild-looking eyes and a beaked nose. 

But Warp saw Bundeene—had 
watched him for an hour. And with 
horrible fascination he’d watched 
Rusty locked in the shiny car. 

When Bundeene let Rusty in and 
wusnapped his leash for the first 
heat, Warp choked. His mouth was 
dry and bitter, like chokecherry 
stems. “He’s mine! He’s mine!” 
Warp’s heart cried. He'd only have 
to yell once. “Here, Rusty! Come 
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here!” That’s all there’d be to it. 
Rusty would bound up and lick his 
face. Somebody again would un- 
derstand. 

It wouldn’t do, Warp’s pounding 
insides told him. Mr. Bundeene 
would arrest him. They’d tell Mr. 
Thatcher. He'd beat him to death 
for letting the cows’ bags swell up. 

Warp bit his lip and ran his sleeve 
along the tears on his nose. He 
scurried along the field-edge. Keep- 
ing to the knolls, he could see. His 
legs were numb and ached from the 
forty miles of trudging. But he had 
to keep up with Bundeene’s horse. 
He had to hear the whistle, the blank 
cartridges. He had to see Rusty do 
what he’d learned in Mr. Gilkins’ 
pasture. That’s why he’d come. And 
to be near Rusty. 

The first heat was short. Rusty 
put up most of the birds. Rusty was 
immune to the crowd, once the 
smoking scent of birds mesmerized 
his nostrils. His point was high- 
headed, statuesque. He didn’t 
break when they yelled, “Point!” 
Nor at the gun. 

Hypnotically, Warp paralleled the 
field. Something was growing in- 
side him. At first it had been 
enough to follow. To see Rusty. To 
be with him. 

Now it wasn’t enough. He ached 
till he could hurt no more. His con- 
science said, dully, “It don’t matter, 
now. Nothin’.” Thatcher and Jen- 
nifer and Garson and Rusty were 
all mixed together. “A time when 
you can’t take no more. You'll 
know what to do.” 

Suddenly, clearly, Warp knew 
what he must do. 

The refuge ended in a high, 
dredged canal, clover-choked, and 
tightly fenced with wild geese signs 
hanging to the barbed wire. When 
the judges neared the canal, and 
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Rusty was waved on after a last 
point, Warp was hidden in the 
clover. Horses couldn’t take the 
fence. Dressed up people wouldn’t 
cross the canal. 

Warp jumped up. He waved hard 
so Rusty would notice. “Here, 
Rusty!” he yelled. His voice gave 
him courage. “Here, Rusty!” he 
screamed. 

The crowd was stunned. They 
saw a red flash. A dog suddenly 
upright, wagging to death, and lick- 
ing the face of a wild ragged little 
apparition that sprouted from the 
weeds. 

Then the crowd saw boy and dog 
belly under the fence and swim the 
canal—and run like the wind to- 
ward where the mid-day mirage 
made the desert sage shimmer like 
lithographed pictures of Hades. 

Old Mr. Gilkins finally straight- 
ened things out. He made Garson 
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ashamed. “This,” he said soberly, 
“happening under our very noses, 
And we call ourselves civilized!” 

Gilkins made it plain to Thatcher, 
too. Moses could bellow all he want- 
ed about legal rights, but Gilkins 
said Warp had earned ten times his 
keep. That Thatcher had used a 
kid’s long-suffering loyalty as a whip 
to treat Warp worse than a beast. 
And if he made a move to interfere, 
he’d have the law on him. 

Bundeene was nice, too. They 
made Thatcher sell one of his bony 
cows and pay him back. And Bun- 
deene gave Warp one of the war 
bonds, because of Rusty. What 
mattered most, he gave him back 
Rusty. Gilkins said the dog was 
Warp’s forever, and the kid had a 
new home with him for the same 
length. That all happened after 
Warp wasn’t out of his head any 
more. ... 


=e 


HE overriding and ever-present reason for giving freedom to the 
individual is that men are created as the children of God, in His 


image. The human personality is thus sacred and the State must not 
trample upon it. That is what our forebears believed. They set forth 
in their Declaration of Independence that men were “endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights.” They fought to make 
that Declaration good and founded a government dedicated to pre 
serve for the people “the blessings of liberty.” . . . If a society ceases 
to be a religious society or if it falls under atheistic leadership, as in 
the case of the Soviet Union, then it is both logical and practical to 
treat human freedoms like the freedoms of wild animals and to sup- 
press those freedoms so that men, like domesticated animals, will be 
more amenable and more secure. But Soviet leaders would know 
that that project is impracticable as against a people who believe that 
their freedoms flow from their Creator and who also use those free- 
doms with the restraint which is enjoined by divine commandment. 
—Joun Foster Dues, in Life, June 10th. 
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Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THe Wor_p AND THE Faitn. I/t is our intention to publish in 
this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


MECCA FOR IMMIGRANTS 


HE woman seated on the bench 

outside the railing in the office 
facing New York City’s waterfront 
was obviously of Italian extraction. 
The nervous way in which she fin- 
gered a frayed little handkerchief, 
which she occasionally used to wipe 
a thin film of perspiration from her 
face, gave an inkling of the turmoil 
going on within her. Occasionally, 
as one of the vessels moored at the 
nearby South Street piers emitted a 
warning blast, she started percepti- 
bly. Through the window, diago- 
nally opposite, could be seen the 
Ellis Island ferry-house. 

Finally, after what must have 
seemed like an eternity, she was 
seated beside a desk inside the rail- 
ing. With animated little gestures, 
punctuated by frequent dabs of her 
mouth and forehead with the hand- 
kerchief, she poured out her story 
to the sympathetic woman behind 
the desk. Her tale of woe fin- 
ished, the woman sat on the end of 
her chair while her kindly interro- 
gator dialed a telephone number. A 
brief conversation on the telephone, 
followed by a few minutes of ex- 


planation to the agitated one and 
the sun shone once more. Half- 
laughing, half-crying, she departed 
in an atmosphere of joyous relief. 
Hardly had she disappeared into the 
elevator outside the office than the 
sympathetic counselor behind the 
desk was listening to another tale 
of woe. 


This was the Immigration Bureau 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference at work — Catholic Ac- 
tion at its best, functioning in fur- 
therance of God’s cause and at the 
same time bringing comfort and 
aid to His troubled children. And 
the scene just described, which be- 
came part of the Bureau’s files as 
another instance of a delayed depor- 
tation order, is repeated, in some 
form or other, many thousands of 
times each year because these stran- 
gers in our midst have an unhappy 
proclivity for getting themselves in- 
to “immigration trouble.” At such 
times, they instinctively turn to the 
N.C.W.C. Immigration Bureau for 
advice and direct assistance. 

Along with many of the other ac- 
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tivities of the Welfare Conference, 
the Immigration Bureau came into 
existence a quarter of a century ago. 
In December of 1920, the central 
office of the Bureau was set up in 
Washington, to be followed by the 
opening of the New York City 
branch in April, 1921, and shortly 
thereafter by the inception of a 
siniilar service on the Mexican bor- 
der, at El Paso, Tex. 

The Catholic Church has always 
maintained a deep and abiding in- 
terest in the welfare of those of its 
children who migrate from one land 
to another. The Catholic hierarchy 
in this country have long been con- 
cerned with this question because 
it was the Catholic immigrants, in 
normal times, who contributed so 
much to the propagation of the faith 
and the advancement of Catholicism 
on these shores. This interest on 
the part of the hierarchy crystal- 
lized, a quarter of a century ago, in 
the creation of the Immigration Bu- 
reau as a major functional activity 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, for the avowed purpose 
of serving as a Catholic immigrant 
aid organization of national scope, 
meeting and assisting immigrants 
at the principal ports of entry and 
referring the new-comers for follow- 
up advice and guidance under Cath- 
olic auspices to those agencies au- 
thorized by the Ordinaries in the 
respective archdioceses and dioceses 
of destination to co-operate with the 
Immigration Bureau’s program. 

In authorizing the creation of the 
Bureau, the hierarchy also had in 
view the establishment of a clear- 
ing-house for questions of immigra- 
tion and emigration with which the 
Church in this country is particu- 
larly concerned—an objective which 
has been realized far beyond the 
sponsors’ original hopes. Above 


all, the Bureau more than justifies 
its existence by the unpublicizeg 
work it does to protect the Catholic 
immigrant’s faith by making his 
transition from the Old to the New 
World as smooth, religiously speak. 
ing, as possible. 

Paradoxically, the Bureau’s three 
offices were far busier during the 
war period than they were in peace- 
time. The explanation lies in the 
fact that while the number of immi- 
grants decreased, the amount of 
“red tape” and detail involved in 
each case multiplied because of the 
rigid control exercised by various 
governmental departments over all 
alien visitors and all aliens within 
the country. Those persons desir- 
ing to obtain legal residence in the 
United States during the war period 
were carefully processed not only 
by the immigration authorities, but 
by the State and Justice Depart- 
ments. With each new restriction 
and regulation, the pitifully small 
staff of the N.C.W.C. Bureau be- 
came more and more over-burdened 
in attempting to translate, clarify 
and make them operative for the 
hordes of puzzled immigrants and 
aliens who flocked to the offices for 
assistance. 

With the end of hostilities in Ger- 
many, travel restrictions to and 
from the United Kingdom, Southern 
France and Africa were consider- 
ably eased. Since the capitulation 
of Japan, the same has been true 
with respect to the Philippines, 
while the same period has resulted 
in an easement of the regulations 
governing civilian movements be 
tween Italy and this country. The 
net effect of all this has been an in- 
crease in the burdens of the already 
over-taxed personnel of the Bu- 
reau’s three branches. Out of the 
crucible of the war there has 
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emerged a great need for placing 
Catholic relief workers, mission- 
aries and administrative heads of 
Religious Orders into areas all over 
the world. With peace there has 
come from these sources a virtual 
avalanche of requests for guidance 
and assistance in securing permis- 
sion to travel abroad and, that hav- 
ing been achieved, in getting accom- 
modations. 

Throughout the period of the 
war, the Bureau’s staff had to cope 
with the government’s elaborate sys- 
tem of investigation of both aliens 
and their sponsors to determine if 
the former were eligible for the cov- 
eted immigration visas. Because of 
the knowledge and experience of 
the organization’s trained technical 
staff, many of whom have been with 
the Bureau since its inception twen- 
ty-five years ago, large numbers of 
Catholic refugees still here on a tem- 
porary basis were able to take the 
first steps toward American citizen- 
ship. 

While the wartime immigration 
rules placed the control of visas in 
the hands of federal authorities such 
as the State and Justice Depart- 
ments, the return to normalcy places 
the visa power back in the hands 
of the various United States con- 
sulates all over the world. To get 
a picture of how the immigration 
plan works, the reader must under- 
stand the system of quotas which 
has been worked out. The Pres- 
ident’s Proclamations of April 28, 
1938, and February 8, 1944, issued 
under the Immigration Act of 1924, 
has fixed quotas specifying the num- 
ber of aliens who may enter this 
country from each of the foreign 
countries. Natives of Canada, Mex- 
eo and independent countries of 
South and Central America are in 
the non-quota class, but because of 
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its especial interest in the Catholic 
population of Mexico, the Immigra- 
tion Bureau of the N.C.W.C. main- 
tains a branch on the Mexican bor- 
der, the functions of which will be 
discussed later. 

Under the quotas assigned to the 
various foreign nations, Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland (com- 
bined) are permitted to send in the 
largest number of immigrants an- 
nually: 65,721. This contrasts with 
the even hundred Australians who 
are allowed to come here and the 
105 Chinese immigrants permitted 
to enter. Other annual quotas are: 
Eire (Ireland) : 17,853; Greece, 307; 
Portugal, 440; Spain, 252; Austria, 
1,413; combined with Germany for 
a total of 25,957; Belgium, 1,304; 
Czechoslovakia, 2,874; France, 3,- 
086; Hungary, 869; Italy, 5,802; 
Lithuania, 386; Netherlands, 3,153; 
Poland, 6,524 and Yugoslavia, 845. 

It is fairly obvious from these 
figures that predominantly Catholic 
countries like Eire, Spain, Italy, 
France and Poland will still be able 
to send immigrants here, but they 
will have to compete with non-Cath- 
olic elements in obtaining visas. How 
long it will be before Germany’s full 
quota will be filled is a matter of 
conjecture. But it is vitally impor- 
tant that Catholic prospective immi- 
grants in all countries be advised to 
register promptly with the nearest 
American consul to go on the wait- 
ing list of visa applicants. Persons 
living in Germany, Austria, Poland, 
Holland and Hungary, which are 
without American consulates at 
this time, must go to consular rep- 
resentatives in Eire, Spain, Italy, 
France, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Belgium, Sweden, Switzerland or 
Russia in order to obtain visas. 

While the Immigration Bureau 
was established primarily to assist 
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Catholic lay people, the facilities of 
the agency are in great demand by 
priests and members of Religious 
Orders. Being unfamiliar with the 
complexities of travel priorities and 
airplane and steamship reserva- 
tions, priests, nuns, missionaries 
and others identified with the spread 
of the faith are constantly taking 
their problems to the Bureau. While 
in no sense of the term, or by any 
stretch of the imagination, can it be 
considered a travel agency, staff 
members have the connections and 
the experience which enable them 
to secure reservations and obtain 
priorities without going through the 
maze of red tape which confronts 
the uninitiated. 

Anyone who is familiar with the 
“over-populated” condition of most 
government agencies, as well as non- 
Catholic welfare agencies, will mar- 
vel at the small staffs which handle 
the tremendous volume of work in 
the three offices maintained by the 
N.C.W.C. Immigration Bureau. In 
Washington, for example, the Bu- 
reau handled, during the last fiscal 
year, 1,507 cases, involving 1,547 
people, with a staff of five employees. 
The New York City office, including 
a full-time branch at Ellis Island, 
detention station of the Port of New 
York, in the same period handled 
2,850 cases involving 2,993 persons, 
with six workers. The three em- 
ployees in the El Paso branch took 
care of 485 cases involving 529 in- 
dividuals. These figures do not take 
into account the thousands upon 
thousands of routine telephone calls, 
personal visits and mail requests for 
information. Truly a remarkable 
record and a tribute to the zeal and 
energy which characterize most em- 
ployees in Catholic welfare and char- 
itable agencies! 

The Washington, D. C., office 
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of the Immigration Bureau is located 
in N.C.W.C. headquarters at 1319 
Massachusetts Avenue, not far from 
the Capitol and within walking dis. 
tance of the major federal agencies 
concerned with the immigration 
question. It is in this office that 
policies of the Bureau are estab. 
lished and it is from here that Bruce 
M. Mohler, National Director, directs 
the work of the organization as 
whole. With a generation of im. 
migration experience to his credit, 
plus a wide knowledge of and ac. 
quaintance with various governmen- 
tal bureaus and representatives of 
the diplomatic and consular corps, 
with which daily contact is main- 
tained, Mr. Mohler is well equipped 
to direct the destinies of the Bureau. 
In recognition of his achievements 
in the field of a Catholic immigrant 
aid, Pope Pius XII. recently desig- 
nated him a Knight Commander of 
the Order of St. Gregory the Great. 

In addition to its regular contacts 
with government, diplomatic and 
consular sources, the Washington 
office also maintains relations with 
both the American and Internation- 
al Red Cross, the heads of relief and 
welfare organizations and with Con- 
gressional leaders. Because of the 
latter, it has been able to accomplish 
much in the legislative field that has 
been beneficial to immigrants, col- 
lectively and individually. 

The Bureau’s office in New York 
City—port of entry for so many 
immigrants—looks down upon the 
busy waterfront. In modest, but ex- 
tremely busy, offices at the corner 
of South and Whitehall Streets, 
diagonally opposite the Ellis Island 
ferry-house, 35,932 interviews were 
conducted during the past fiscal 
year by the half-dozen workers at- 
tached to the office. The majority 
of the people who come to this 
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office are either aliens in difficulty 
with the federal immigration au- 
thorities or relatives of would-be 
immigrants still in their native 
countries or, possibly, being de- 
tained at Ellis Island out in New 
York Harbor awaiting clarification 
of their status. Most frequently 
heard amid the babble of tongues 
in this office are Italian accents and 
Irish brogues, with an occasional 
sturdy Polish or guttural German 
making itself heard. However, to 
Thomas F. Mulholland, veteran 
Catholic welfare worker and direc- 
tor of the New York branch of the 
Immigration Bureau, and his five 
feminine assistants, they all speak 
one common  language—trouble. 
Sometimes a telephone call to the 
right place will straighten out what 
had seemed like an insurmountable 
difficulty to a frightened alien who 
received in that morning’s mail a 
very austere and puzzling notice 
from the federal immigration au- 
thorities. Too frequently, however, 
the basis of the trouble will be a 
careless disregard of immigration 
regulations, or perhaps a joust with 
the local law enforcement authori- 
ties leading to trouble with immi- 
gration officials. In many instances, 
those in trouble have waited until 
almost the last possible moment be- 
fore coming to the Bureau for help, 
which means a greater amount of 
red tape to be unwound. 

At Ellis Island, a special Bureau 
representative is on duty daily to 
render on-the-scene advice and help 
to Catholics being detained there 
for investigation. In order to get 
the full facts involved in such cases, 
the representative makes frequent 
visits to the various detention rooms 
and to the Marine Hospital on the 
Island to interview Catholics per- 
sonally. During the last fiscal year, 
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the Bureau’s Ellis Island service 
rendered direct aid to 4,898 persons. 

A short time ago, making his 
rounds in the hospital on the Island, 
the Bureau representative came 
upon a Chinese sailor dying of tu- 
berculosis of the throat. Learning 
that the man was a Christian, the 
Bureau aide notified a priest at the 
Mott Street Catholic Mission in New 
York’s Chinatown. The priest hur- 
ried out to the Island and spoke to 
the dying sailor in his native tongue. 
The patient was greatly comforted 
by the priest’s visit and received the 
last rites of the Church. He died 
a few days later. 

Mass is celebrated every Sunday 
and Holy Day on the Island and 
every effort is made to get Catholics 
to go to Confession and receive Holy 
Communion. When a proposal was 
made to transfer religious services 
from a large waiting room, with a 
seating capacity of 250 persons, to 
a smaller “chapel,” inadequate in 
size and poorly adapted, a vigorous 
protest was registered by Mr. Mul- 
holland on behalf of the Bureau. The 
proposal was summarily abandoned. 
The Bureau sponsors a Christmas 
Festival at Ellis Island which is re- 
garded as the “event of the year” by 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 
Throughout the year, the spiritual 
assistance provided by the Bureau 
is supplemented by clothing, books, 
and other necessities furnished 
without charge to Catholics. 

One of the major activities of the 
New York City branch of this na- 
tion-wide immigrant aid organiza- 
tion devoted to the preservation of 
the Faith is a program carried out 
in co-operation with the New York 
Archdiocese to encourage Catholics, 
long in residence here, to acquire 
citizenship. The help given in this 
connection ranges from instruction 
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in Americanization as an aid to 
naturalization, to assistance in ob- 
taining citizenship papers. 

The spiritual and economic well- 
being of the 136,000-odd Mexicans 
encouraged to migrate to this coun- 
try as laborers during the wartime 
manpower shortage was the prime 
concern of the Immigration Bureau’s 
Mexican Border branch. Situated 
in simple quarters at 1001 South 
Santa Fe Street, in El Paso, Texas, 
this distant office exerts a wide and 
favorable influence over the pre- 
dominantly Catholic hordes who 
flocked across the border to help 
their North American allies meet a 
labor shortage. This border office 
of the Immigration Bureau does 
more for the Mexican Catholic than 
look after his spiritual needs—it 
protects him against any and all at- 
tempts to exploit him because the 
average migrant laborer is usually 
poor, uneducated and unaware of 
his civil rights. 

In quarters made available by the 
local Claretian Fathers, who fur- 
nish the necessary classrooms and 
light and janitor service without 
cost, the El Paso unit conducts class- 
es regularly in naturalization and 
good. citizenship at the Guardian 
Angel Parochial School. There is 
an average attendance of 200 native 
Mexicans at each session and the 
beneficial effects of the sessions on 
the “students” is plainly evident in 
the number who are striving for a 
higher standard of living for them- 
selves and their children. It is sim- 
ilarly manifested in increased in- 
terest in Americanism. 

Across the international bridge 
over the Rio Grande, in Juarez, Mex- 


ico, the El Paso staff of three mem. 
bers conduct a bi-weekly “clinic” 
in the Old Mission of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. At these meetings in. 
dividual immigration problems are 
discussed and advice given, for 
while the Mexican is not subject to 
quota restrictions, there are certain 
immigration rules and regulations 
which he must follow and his lack 
of education frequently makes it 
difficult for him to understand 
them. 

During the last religious crisis in 
Mexico, when the atheistic govern- 
ment then engaged in persecuting 
the Church forbade Catholics to par- 
ticipate in religious exercises, the 
Bureau arranged for thousands of 
Mexican Catholics to cross the bor- 
der into El Paso to hear Mass and 
go to the Sacraments. 

Pledged as it is to protect the 
Catholic immigrant’s faith, the com- 
ing months and the years ahead will 
be busy ones for the N.C.W.C. Im- 
migration Bureau. The current 
mass migration movement is made 
up of foreign wives and fiancées of 
American servicemen, principally of 
British, Italian and Australian 
origin. There is much of God’s 
work to be done among these, as 
there will be among those who will 
migrate to this country from all 
corners of the globe as soon as the 
international immigration wheels 
begin turning again. With a quar- 
ter of a century of experience be- 
hind it, and capable staff members 
to execute the program, the Immi- 
gration Bureau will continue to give 
a good account of itself in the criti- 
cal years ahead. 

T. J. McINERNEY. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE OLD VIC AND THE CLASSICS 


46 \RAMATIC” is no laggard adjec- 

tive in the vocabulary of the 
Old Vic; their repertory program 
shows its impact. The spacious pan- 
oply of Henry IV. was narrowed down 
to the confidential intimacies of Rus- 
sian comedy and the fierce intensity 
of Oedipus effervesced in the bubbling 
wit of Sheridan. I will review them 
in the order in which I saw them which 
happens to be in inverse ratio to my 
enthusiasm. First then is Chekhov’s 
Uncle Vanya: 


“T have faith, Uncle, I have fervent 
passionate faith. We shall hear the 
angels; We shall see all Heaven lit with 
radiance. .. . We shall see all earthly 
evil, all our suffering drowned in mercy 
which will fill the whole world... . 
You have had no joy in your life, but 
wait, Uncle Vanya, wait. We shall 
rest.” 


These are the words of Sonya, the 
last words of the play which seem not 
so much to voice the triumph of the 
Cross as the pain of disillusion. Had 
Chekhov been writing in this last cen- 
tury instead of the nineteenth, he might 
have intended his play as a parable 
of the Russian people who had strug- 
gled through the miseries of the Five- 
Year-Plan to face the Great Purge. 

Vanya and his niece, Sonya had la- 
bored at the management of the family 
estate for years to provide a suitable 
income for their mutual hero, Sonya’s 
Father, the famous Professor in Mos- 
cow. It was a privilege to support so 
great a man. Not until the Professor 
retired and came home did Vanya re- 
alize that his brother-in-law’s learning 
was a false front and that his hero was 
a pompous, selfish stuffed-shirt. But, 
by this time, Vanya was forty-seven 
years old. Nothing remained for him 
but to fall in love with the Professor’s 
second wife whose beauty also addles 
the life of the county practitioner, Dr. 


Astrov. Vanya neglects the estate and 
the Doctor’s interest lags in his patients 
and in his plans for forest conserva- 
tion. The beautiful Yelena, however, 
is not the “mermaid” that Vanya had 
urged her to be. She lets Astrov take 
her in his arms and then returns to 
Moscow with her Professor, who had 
tried to sell the estate and drive out 
Vanya. Vanya had also tried to shoot 
the Professor and missed him—twice. 
“Cackle, cackle,” said the old Nurse. 

Once Yelena and the Professor de- 
part, everything reverts to the old rou- 
tine. Sonya, who loves the Doctor, 
watches him drive away, and as she 
and Vanya settle down to their ac- 
counts, the long winter sets in. 

What had Chekhov in mind? — That 
worldly success is dangerous and that 
Dr. Astrov was right when he says to 
Yelena, “Yes, you had better go. You 
have infected us all—with your idle- 
ness. You bring destruction wherever 
you and your husband go. Well, go 
away. La commedia e finita.” If work 
is the salvation, work for what? For 
Freedom, said the Revolutionists; for 
the People, said Tolstoy; for the Party, 
say the Bolsheviks. Even to Sonya, 
God was more the consolation prize 
than the purpose. Yet, I do not think 
Uncle Vanya is at all a gloomy piece 
of literature—for Russians. If unhap- 
piness is completely articulate, its min- 
ute appraisal offers fascinating fields 
for discussion. The spiritual hypo- 
chondriac takes careful stock of all 
symptoms. 

The best praise I can offer the Old 
Vic production of Uncle Vanya is that 
it was almost on a par with our Jed 
Harris production in 1930 when Wal- 
ter Connolly was a more lovable Vanya; 
Eugene Powers a more plausible Pro- 
fessor; Lillian Gish, a less beautiful but 
more elusive Yelena than Margaret 
Leighton, and only the excellence of 
Osgood Perkins’ Dr. Astrov was equaled 
by Laurence Olivier’s overworked, 
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quizzical, lonely sophisticate whose 
years of self-discipline were threatened 
by his sudden passionate desire for 
beauty. Joyce Redman transformed 
herself, as Sonya, into a really plain 
girl—no fooling; George Relph as 
“Waffles” and Ena Burrill as the old 
Nurse were admirable. The chief 
handicap of the players lay in the fact 
that they had to present a play entirely 
dependent on intimacy with the char- 
acters, in a theater of large dimension 
and poor acoustics. They were chided 
for taking a laugh at Vanya’s bad 
marksmanship. My applause is with 
them. I believe that Chekhov consid- 
ered his affectionate mockery of human 
foibles as pure comedy. 

Oxpipus.—Sophocles has been pre- 
sented three times on Broadway this 
season; Oedipus by The Readers’ The- 
ater: the modernized Antigone of Gal- 
antiére out of Anouilh by Cornell and 
the W. B. Yeats’ translation of Oedipus 
by the Ol Vic. A naive unfamiliarity 
with the Three Unities (Time, Place, 
Action) governing Greek drama was 
indicated when the critic of one of our 
leading newspapers thought it worth- 
while to note that the Old Vic presented 
Oedipus with “no intermission and no 
scene change!” What does seem to 
merit noting is that John Piper’s set 
emphasized the archaic period of the 
Oedipus legend instead of picturing 
Thebes in the accustomed fifth century 
B.C. smoothly classic background. The 
statues of Apollo and Pallas are as 
primitive as the parents who exposed 
a newborn son to a horrid death or the 
young man who killed five fellow trav- 
elers out of sudden spite with no com- 
punction over his hasty temper. 

The Old Vic has invested their Oedi- 
pus with a quality of surging tensity. 
It is there when the curtain rises on 
the Thebans prostrate before the pal- 
ace, supplicating the King to avert the 
blight which has fallen on the land. 
Oedipus, King, is the same bright young 
man from Corinth who had taken one 
curse from Thebes by guessing the rid- 
dle of the Sphinx and he feels so sure 
of himself that he discounts the warn- 
ing of the blind seer, Tiresias, and 
forges forward to his doom. The grad- 
ual unfolding of the terrible story is a 
masterpiece of mounting suspense and 
cross examination. 

Olivier’s Oedipus has all the impetu- 


ous violence of the King of whom the 
Chorus says “Insolence breeds the ty. 
rant”; of his tragic passion for the 
Queen; his gibes at Tiresias; the insults 
flung at Creon; his pitiful emotion over 
his daughters after he has pierced his 
own eyes with his wife’s golden 
brooches. It is a graphic portrait, yet, 
except for the over-bloody eyes, not too 
sensational. Richardson, with clay. 
like fingers, is a majestic and awesome 
Tiresias; Ena Burrill, dignified and 
moving as the unhappy Jocasta; Harry 
Andrews completely poised as Creon, 
The ancient shepherd in his sheepskin 
is close to one of his own rams. The 
Chorus speaks its lines in unison but 
briefly which is prudent because choral 
speech is apt to be lethargic. The 
Yeats’ version is good but I feel bound 
to confess that Oedipus Rex to me isa 
nightmarish exposition of human in- 
potence. Personally I felt very grate. 
ful that the Old Vic placed it in a 
double billing and that it was followed 
that evening by 

Tue Critic.—As no one can say he 
really knows Gilbert and Sullivan, who 
has never heard the D’Oyley Carte 
Company, so Sheridan becomes a new 
pastime with the Old Vic. They pre 
sent him simply but with both relish 
and style. Except for Bobby Clark, 
who has a maximum of relish, other 
actors .rely'on a style, too often pom- 
pous.The Old Vic players not only 
match style with relish but they have 
a way of looking at ease in their cos- 
tumes. They are also very quick in 
speech which speeds the action when 
it doesn’t result in complete unintel- 
ligibility as in Margaret Leighton’s Mrs. 
Dangle. Mr. Dangle (George Relph) 
in his dressing-gown at breakfast, is a 
very kindly and enthusiastic middle 
aged “angel” of the London Theater 
and is charmed when Mr. Puff drops 
round to invite him and Sneer over to 
a dress rehearsal of Puff’s latest trag- 
edy, The Spanish Armada. 

This unusual drama opens in Tilbury 
Fort with two sentries, thoughtfully 
put to sleep by the author so they will 
not overhear Sir Christopher Hatton 
remark to Sir Walter Raleigh: 


“There is a question which I yet must 
ask, 

-A question I have never asked before, 

What means this mighty armament?” 
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At which Mr. Sneer interrupts with 
“pray, Mr. Puff, how came it that Sir 
Christopher never asked that before?” 

“What, before the play began?” cries 
Puff, “How the plague could he?” 

The romantic interest is centered in 
the Governor’s daughter, madly in love 
with the Spanish prisoner, Don Whis- 
kerandos, and when Whiskerandos is 
killed by a Beefeater, Puff proudly 
points out the next stage direction: 
“Enter Tilburina, stark mad in white 
satin and her confidant stark mad in 
white linen.” 

“There, do you ever desire to see 
anybody madder than that?” inquires 
Puff, jubilant, at the close of the mad 
scene. 

Puff, in tiny cocked hat fastened 
to his wig with a long hatpin and a 
piquant retroussé tip added to his nose, 
is played by Olivier with an infectious 
and ingenuous gaiety. Certainly no 
actor could ask for more versatile op- 
portunity than to shift from the fierce 
emotion of Oedipus to engaging Mr. 
Puff, playwright and publicity expert. 
Miles Malleson, the director and a 
clever Sir Fretful Plagiary, has created 
a crashing finale when Mr. Puff, after 
introducing Father Thames and his 
two Banks for the Epilogue, is borne 
aloft to the proscenium on some waves, 
and reappears jauntily on a cloud and 
swings down on the curtain cord. 
Richardson is content with pantomime 
as Lord Burleigh. 

Mr. Dangle: “What, doesn’t he speak 
at all?” 

Mr. Puff: “Egad, I thought you’d ask 
me that—his part is to think—” 

Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s sets and cos- 
tumes are as delightful as everything 
else in this masterpiece of satire.— 
Now Closed. 


Anniz Get Your GuN.—How well I 
remember Annie Oakley, in the Wild 
West Show in the original Madison 
Square Garden, shooting china eggs 
and holding her gun in every conceiv- 
able position before she stood on her 
head. A small carpet would be laid 
down in the ring and always the same 
ritual would be enacted, of Annie put- 
ting her head down, raising her smart 
boots on high and then beginning to 
kick them excitedly. “What’s the mat- 
ter, Annie? Feeling dizzy?” would in- 
quire Frank Butler, but Annie, jumping 
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to her feet, would lift the rug and pull 
from under it a stone! Then, once 
more in reverse, she would shoot as 
relentlessly and perfectly as right side 
up. 

Annie was not so young when I first 
knew her and it’s fun to see her as the 
hill-billy girl sharpshooter, peddling 
grouse neatly shot through the eye, 
and followed by a trail of little brothers 
and sisters. “I shoot ’em—he plucks 
’em—she picks ’em—she pulls ’em,” is 
Annie’s introduction of her family and 
when she outshoots Frank Butler in 
Ohio and joins Buffalo Bill’s Circus, 
she brings the children along. On the 
train, Annie invites the Indians into 
the Pullman and then sings the chil- 
dren to sleep with a shooting song. 

Ethel Merman has the best role of 
her career as Annie. She is funnier 
than ever and yet entirely decorous. 
No one could do better justice to Irving 
Berlin’s songs, especially one plaintive 
ditty, “You Can’t Get a Man with a 
Gun.” 

“What fellow will trifle with a girl 
with a rifle?” Annie croons mourn- 
fully. “No, you can’t get a man with 
a gun.” But Annie does get Sitting 
Bull, who adopts her as a daughter into 
the Sioux tribe and, of course, the mag- 
nificent Frank Butler capitulates for 
the final curtain. The sets by Jo Miel- 
ziner, costumes by Lucinda Ballard, 
dances by Tamiris, the songs by Irving 
Berlin and the book by the Fields have 
been. well blended by Joshua Logan as 
director. Ray Middleton is Frank But- 
ler, Harry Bellaver, Sitting Bull and 
William O’Neil, “Buffalo Bill” and they 
all look their parts. “You’re a very, 
very clever little girl!” said Queen Vic- 
toria to Annie at her second command 
performance. Most people will echo 
Her Majesty’s dictum when they see 
Ethel Merman at the Imperial. 


AROUND THE WorRLD in Eighty Days. 
—tThe critics said he had put every- 
thing into it but—So as an encore to 
the final curtain, Orson Welles had it 
brought on, neatly mounted on wheels. 
What? The kitchen sink! 

There was a spontaneous outburst 
of applause on the second night which 
seemed to voice a rebuttal of the lack 
of enthusiasm in the first reviews. This 
Mercury Theater production has omit- 
ted no item of possible entertainment 
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and has now been called down for giv- 
ing too much, which includes a real 
circus act, some motion pictures and 
all the time-honored appurtenances of 
nineteenth century melodrama such as 
miniature trains and boats as well as a 
“practical” elephant and a flying eagle. 
Welles has staged Jules Verne’s famous 
thriller with the proscenium of a 
period theater—1872, with back-drops 
raised and lowered faster than some 
of the actors can dodge them and 
when this proves too slow, pictures are 
thrown on the screen. The far from 
static action opens with a bank rob- 
bery and from the whist club where 
Phileas Fogg, Esq., makes his world 
encircling bet, we are whisked to Suez, 
Egypt and the heart of the Indian jun- 
gle, where Mr. Fogg sips his tea on top 
of the elephant and rescues Mrs. 
Aouda, the lovely widow from being 
burned on the suttee pyre. After that 


it’s the opium dens of Hong Kong; 
the circus in Yokohama; a Mexican 
bar; a train wreck in the Rockies and 
the top of a mountain with the Ojib- 
ways; a Liverpool jail and—the whist 
club. 

Arthur Margetson is perfect as the 


imperturbable Britisher and when the 
chorus sings to him “Wherever They 
Fly the Flag of Old England” as he 
stands in the eagle’s nest, it comes 
up to some of Bea Lillie’s good mo- 
ments. A “Copper’s Knark” is Orson 
Welles—a period “stool pigeon”—and 
for obscure but nefarious reasons he 
follows Mr. Fogg everywhere in dis- 
guise. The best comedy is reached on 
this continent where Welles is a Wild 
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Westerner—as a “knark” he is only 
obscure. There are two exceptionally 
pretty girls, the Hindu widow ( 
Healy) for Mr. Fogg; and Molly (Julie 
Warren) for Passepartout (Larry Lap. 
rence), the valet who carries the car. 
petbag with Mr. Fogg’s British cur. 
rency and a change of socks. With 
Hellz-A-Poppin furore, Mrs. Aouda leads 
the American Army down the aisle, 
Mr. Welles pulls a goose from some- 
one’s pocket and lots of feathers flut- 
ter when the eagle is shot down. But 
it’s a devulgarized Hellz-A-Poppin with 
some sly wit and clever people; amus- 
ing pageantry; totem-pole Indians, real 
acrobats; magic and songs by Cole 
Porter. That seems about enough for 
one evening at the Adelphi. 


Swan Sone, by Hecht and Mac. 
Arthur revolves about the pupils of a 
famous maestro of the piano. One is 
a little girl of twelve who is so much 
better than her competitor, a young 
paranoiac, that he attempts to poison 
her. The background of the profes- 
sional musical world is interesting and 
the scene in which the little girl plays 
before an old pupil of Liszt and a great 
impresario is tensely dramatic without 
any arsenic. Jacqueline Horner plays 
so very well that it is she, no doubt, 
who inspired the melodrama. At the 
end, the plot becomes confused but 
the cast is excellent; Scott McKay asa 
young music critic; Harry Sothern, the 
aged pianist; Louis Sorin, the impre- 
sario; Ivan Simpson an old gardener. 
Unusually attractive too is the set by 
Alswang.—At the Booth. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FatHer.—The Days are 
spending the summer in town.—At the 
Bijou. 


May, 1943 
OKLAHOMA.—Still at the St. James 


March, 1944 


THE VoIce OF THE TURTLE.—A com- 
edy completely at variance not only 
with Catholic morality but all Chris- 
tian standards.—At the Morosco. 


October 


Sonc or Norway.—Grieg’s rich com- 
positions, a fine chorus, ballets and 
Mme. Irra Petina keep this operetta 
indefinitely at the Broadway. 


ANNA Lucasta.—Excellent Negro 
cast in a sordid drama.—At the Mans- 
field. 

December 


Harvey.—Frank Fay and his Rabbit 
are hardy perennials.—At the Forty- 
eighth Street. 
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January, 1945 


Deak RuTH.—Only one person re- 
mains of the original cast of an amus- 
ing farce-comedy about two girls in 
Kew Gardens and the Air Force.—At 
the Henry Miller. 


Tue Giass MENAGERIE. — Drama 
Critics’ Award play of 1945 with Laur- 
ette Taylor and Eddie Dowling.—At 
the Royale. 


CarousEL. — Rodgers-Hammerstein 
yersion of Liliom. Special commen- 
dation by Drama Critics and our fav- 
orite—At the Majestic. 


November 


DEEP ARE THE Roots.—Adjustment 
of Negro officer to life in the Deep 
South. Unfair to old Southern ex-Sen- 
ator but very dramatic and well 
played.—At the Fulton. 


December 


Tue Rep MiLLt.—Gay revival by Dor- 
othy Stone of Victor Herbert’s old fa- 
vorite with Eddie Foy, Jr.—aAt the 
Forty-sixth Street. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNION.—Pulitzer Prize 
comedy about the next Republican can- 
didate——At the Hudson. 


Are You Witn Ir?—Divided sharp- 
ly into zones of good and bad taste 
this is a riotous musical about a Hart- 
ford insurance office and a traveling 
circus—At the Shubert. 


February 


DREAM GirL.—Haila Stoddard is re- 
Placing Betty Field for two months in 
a clever comedy at the Coronet. 


SHow Boat.—Delightful revival of 
Jerome Kern’s operetta with a splendid 
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cast and beautiful settings—At the 
Ziegfeld. 


BILLION DoLLar BaBy.—Caustic satire 
of the 1920’s — speakeasies, gunmen 
and racketeers. Bitter and smart.—At 
the Alvin. 


March 


O Mistress MiIneE.—English comedy 
of questionable ethics. Brilliantly 
played by the Lunts.—At the Empire 
(Closed for July and August). 


April 


THREE TO MAKE Reapy.—A revue 
which is carried by Ray Bolger, the 
cleverest comedian and dancer on the 
current stage and by Brenda Forbes 
in some amusing sketches. Not all 
the show is of this superlative quality. 
—At the Broadhurst. 


May 


St. Lourts Woman.—All-Negro musi- 
cal with disappointing story and some 
lapses in taste. Brightened by a gay 
cake walk, Pearl Bailey’s songs and 
dancing by the Nicholas Brothers.— 
At the Martin Beck. 


June 


CaLL ME Muiuster.—Most engaging 
revue composed, played, danced and 
sung by ex-service men and girls. It 
is clean, spontaneous and highly 
amusing and produced by Melville 
Douglas, former Lt. Colonel in the 
Army’s Special Service Entertainment 
Production Unit in the China, Burma, 
India area. That was where he no- 
ticed the songs and skits of Corp. Har- 
old Rome and Sgt. Arnold Auerbach. 
—At the National. 


On WHITMAN AVENVE.—Tragedy of 
anti-racism in small mid-Western town 
with Canada Lee and a cast which is 
superior to the play.—At the Cort. 





Nova et Vetera 


WITCHERY OF THE SUMMER NIGHT 


WE are probably all of us privileged 
at least once or twice in our lives to 
experience the indescribable witchery 
of a perfect summer night, when time 
seems to stand still, the world becomes 
unsubstantial, and nature is steeped 
in music and silver light, quivering 
shadows and mysterious sound, when 
such a pitch of beauty and glamour 
and mystery is achieved by the dark- 
ness, the landscape, the birds, the in- 
sects, the trees and the shadows, and 
perhaps the moon or even one star, 
that one would like to say to the fleet- 
ing moment what Faust challenged and 
defied the devil to compel him to cry 
out: “Verweile, Du bist schén. 

It is the moment that the great poets 
have sometimes caught and made per- 
manent for us by their prodigious con- 
jury: Shakespeare, in the end of, the 
Merchant of Venice, when Lorenzo and 
Jessica let the sounds of music creep 
into their ears, and wonder at patines 
of bright gold in the floor of heaven; 
Keats, when he wished to cease upon 
midnight with no pain; Musset, in the 
“Nuit de Mai”; Victor Hugo, when, on 
their lovely brief and fatal bridal night, 
Hernani and Dojia Sol fancy in the 
moonlight that sleeping Nature is 
watching amorously over them; and 
the musicians speak this magic with 
an even greater certainty, without the 
need of words: Beethoven, in his So- 
nata; Chopin, again and again; Schu- 
mann, in his lyrics, especially “Friih- 
lingsnacht’; Schubert, in his “Sere- 
nade.” 

I have known many such nights: the 
dark nights of Central Russia before 
the harvest ends, when the watchman’s 
rattle punctuates and intensifies the 
huge silence, and a far-off stamping 
dance rhythm and a bleating accordion 
outdo Shakespeare and Schubert in 
magic; June nights in Florence, when 
you couldn’t see the grass for fire flies, 
and the croaking of frogs made a di- 
vine orchestra; or in Venice, on the 
glassy lagoon, while streaks of red still 


hung in the West; May nights by the 
Neckar at Heidelberg, loud with the 
jubilee of nightingales and aromatic 
with lilac; a twilight in May at Arun. 
del Park, when large trees, dim lawns, 
and antlered shapes seemed to be part 
of a fairy revel; and nights in South 
Devon, when the full September moon 
made the garden and the ilex tree as 
unreal as Prospero’s island. 

But I never in my whole life felt the 
spell so acutely as in the summer eve- 


-nings in the night nursery at Coombe 


Cottage, when we went to bed by day- 
light and lay in our cots guessing at 
the pattern on the wall, to wake up 
later when it was dark, half conscious 
of the summer scents outside, and of 
a bird’s song in the darkness. The in- 
tense magic of that moment I have 
never quite recaptured, except when 
reading Keats’ “Ode to the Nightingale” 
for the first time, when the door on 
to the past was opened wide once more 
and the old vision and the strange 
sense of awe, unreality, and enchant- 
ment returned. 

—From The Puppet Show of Memory. By 


Maurice Baraine (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1922). 
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THE LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLE 


In an obscure and depressing up 
town hotel in Manhattan I prepared 
the statement, part of which appeared 
in The New York Times and other px 
pers on April 4, 1944. Reading it now, 
when the war has been victoriously 
concluded, there is nothing in the 
statement I would amend. On the con- 
trary, time, it seems to me, has con- 
firmed by fears and my warnings. 

I charged then that the Kremlin, 
while supposedly allied with Britain 
and America, was “pursuing aims in- 
compatible with such collaboration.” 
Ostensibly having dissolved the Com- 
munist International, I wrote, Moscow 
continued to direct Communist move 
ments everywhere. Touching on Stal 
in’s policies for Poland, the 
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(gechoslovakia, Hungary, Austria and 
other countries, I sought to show that 
his objectives were purely Soviet and 
udemocratic. Then I added: 

“While professing to seek the estab- 
lishment of democracy in countries 
liberated from fascism, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment at home has failed to take a 
single serious step toward granting 
elementary liberties to the Russian 
people. 

“The Russian people are subjected, 
as before, to unspeakable oppressions 
and cruelties, while the N.K.V.D., act- 
ing through its thousands of spies, 
continues to wield its unbridled domi- 
nation over the peoples of Russia. In 
the territories cleared of the Nazi in- 
vaders, the Soviet Government is re- 
establishing its political regime of law- 
lessness and violence, while prisons 
and concentration camps continue to 
function, as before. 

“The hopes of political and social 
reforms cherished by the Russian peo- 
ple at the beginning of the war have 
proved to be empty illusions... . 

“| maintain that.more than any other 
people the Russian people require that 
they be granted elementary political 


rights—genuine freedom of press and 
speech, freedom from want and free- 


dom from fear. What the Russian peo- 
ple have had from their government 
has been only lip service to these free- 
doms. For years they have lived in 
constant dread and want. The. Rus- 
sian people have earned a new deal by 
their immeasurable sacrifices, which 
have saved the country as well as the 
existing regime itself, and through 
which they have dealt such decisive 
blows to fascism and have determined 
the course of the war.” 

Nothing has happened since I wrote 
those words to alter the picture. The 
Stalinist dictatorship remains ruth- 
lessly supreme and centralized, its 
methods of terror unrelieved. I can- 
not expect the average citizen of a 
democratic nation to understand the 
true character of a totalitarian tyranny. 
Those who drafted the indictment of 
Nazi war criminals came close to that 
understanding when they described the 
Nazi regime. Reading their document 
I could not help exclaiming: Here, 
at last, is an adequate summary of the 
Soviet regime! We need only change 
afew names, substitute Soviet for Nazi, 
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and we have a picture of the Kremlin 
set-up.' 

That indictment of the Nazis shows 
the Fiihrerprinzip, the leadership prin- 
ciple, as central in the fascist doctrine 
and practice. It is the Kremlin princi- 
ple no less. The indictment declares: 
“The conspirators caused all political 
parties except the Nazi party to be 
prohibited . . . reduced the Reichstag 
to a body of their own nominees and 
curtailed the freedom of popular elec- 
tions . . . established and extended a 
system of terror against opponents and 
supposed suspected opponents of the 
regime....” Except for the identity 
of the conspirators and the victims, I 
was reading an indictment of the 
Soviet dictatorship and of all modern 
totalitarian police-states. 


—From I Chose Freedom. By Victron Krav- 
CHENKO (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


JUNE, 1943, was an auspicious month. 
Allied armies had just expelled the 
Axis from its last foothold in North 
Africa, and I knew from a telegram I 
received from Washington that the 
Allies would presently push their of- 
fensive across the Mediterranean into 
Sicily and the Italian mainland. Wash- 
ington was plainly worried about pos- 
sible action of Spain, as well as by the 
German armies in France, against our 
lengthening lines of communication in 
North Africa and against our new and 
necessarily heavy troop movements 
across the Atlantic and past Spanish 
Morocco. On the 17th I informed the 
Department: “Count Jordana assures 
me he quite understands, and expects 
us to sénd reinforcements to North 
Africa. He reaffirms positively that no 
Spanish troops will be used offensively 
against us. Our guarantees continue 
to be accepted completely by General 
Franco and himself.” 

There was considerable contempo- 
raneous improvement in the attitude 
of the Spanish press and the Falange 
censorship toward us. Two outstand- 
ing Spanish publicists, Manuel Aznar 
and Manuel Halcén, were seemingly un- 
hampered in conducting strongly pro- 
Ally campaigns. Leading dailies like 
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Ya and Madrid in the capital, and 
Vanguardia and Diario in Barcelona, 
were now giving good publicity. Even 
the Falangist chief censor, Arias Sal- 
gado, told our Press Attaché that we 
would shortly perceive a_ general 
marked improvement in the Spanish 
press, radio, and newsreels. On June 7 
I was informed by the Foreign Min- 
ister that he had given careful study to 
the series of communications I had 
sent him about the press and that he 
hoped I had noticed during the past 
week a close approach to impartiality 
in it. This, he said, was the result of 
an agreement between himself and the 
Direction of Press and Propaganda, 
and it would be maintained despite 
protests already received from the 
Axis. He asked me to report to him 
any specific future statements in the 
Spanish press which we might deem 
unneutral or objectionable. He also 
expressed the hope that the changing 
attitude on the part of the Spanish 
press would be reflected in due course 
in a more friendly attitude of the 
American press toward Spain. 

Actually there was a_ noticeable 
change during the previous week: an 
increase in news and photographs from 
United Nations sources; improvement 
in headlines; and a decrease in -vol- 
ume and less favorable presentation of 
Axis news. Separate reports from vari- 
ous consuls indicated that the press 
throughout the country had received 
instructions to present headlines and 
news in a more impartial manner, to 
cease comment on aerial bombard- 
ments, and to show Spanish opposi- 
tion to Communism rather than to the 
Russian people... . 

A few other straws showed in that 
month of June how favorably the 
breezes were blowing. One was the 
refusal of the Spanish Government to 
accede to German demands for recov- 
ery of a cargo of rubber salvaged by 
Spanish fishermen from a German 
blockade-runner which, after a long 
and perilous run from the Far East, 
had been sunk by the British in the 
Bay of Biscay. Another was a promise 
of Count Jordana to reconsider the ar- 
rangements whereby, in order to avoid 
serious complications with the Axis, 
the French refugees were being evacu- 
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ated via Portugal instead of direct from 
a Spanish port. 

On June 15 I had the pleasure of re. 
ceiving in my office an influential ang 
distinguished Spaniard. He had been 
on General Franco’s side in the Ciyjj 
War but he had since been highly eritj- 
cal of the Falange and notoriously pro. 
Ally. He had just come from a lengthy 
talk with the Caudillo, and he recount. 
ed it, in confidence, to me. General 
Franco had been sure, he said, that the 
Germans would win the war until they, 
with the Japanese, brought the United 
States into it. Then, for a time he had 
been doubtful, but now he was sure 
that sooner or later they must lose, 
Meanwhile, however, they remained a 
danger to Spain. According to reports 
reaching him, they had forty-two divi- 
sions in France, including some Panzer 
divisions. They might try to force 
their way through the Peninsula. As 
a military man himself, he thought, in 
their own interests, they should. But 
if they did try, he was resolved to re- 
sist, and the plan which had been 
worked out was for the Spanish forces 
to do their utmost to hold the line of 
the Ebro until they could get help from 
the Allies. 

The time had come, I reasoned, for 
a new offensive in our Peninsular 
Campaign against the Axis. The situa- 
tion was favorable. The Allies had 
just won a first-class victory in Tunisia. 
In Spain our economic warfare was 
going well. At Madrid our Embassy 
was an active and energetic unit, and 
we and the British were again in full 
co-operation. In the rear, back home, 
there was a temporary lull in the pot 
shots and sniping. 

We would have a big celebration of 
the Fourth of July at the Embassy. 
The year before, in 1942, when we 
were dubiously feeling our way, We 
had restricted our invitations for the 
observance of the Fourth to the Ameri- 
can colony in Madrid. This year of 
1943, we had reason for greater assur- 
ance and we would invite Spanish in- 
telligentsia, society and officialdom, 
along with the whole United Nations 
diplomatic corps, to our national cele- 
bration. 

—From Wartime Mission in Spain. By Cam- 

acmillan 
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MIHAILOVITCH 


Extracts from a letter written by 
Mihailovitch on February 2, 1946, 
when some senior officers begged him 
to leave the country for a while so that 
he could rest and recover his strength. 

“Under no circumstances whatever 
will I leave the country and the people. 
‘You cannot carry your country with 
you on the soles of your shoes,’ said 
Danton when he was urged to leave 
France. I can only repeat those same 
words to-day. For I am not Joseph 
Broz Tito, who has nothing whatever 
in common with this land and with 
this people, so that I can run away at 
the first sign of danger. ... 

“I have always told you that the 
Allies must realise their mistake in 
handing over Yugoslavia into the 
hands of Tito’s communistic terrorists. 
Churchill was the greatest exponent of 
this and similar mistakes in Allied pol- 
icy, and now to-day he realises his 
mistake. In a statement in Brussels 
he has had the courage to admit it. All 
other responsible statesmen will cer- 
tainly come to the same conclusion. ... 

“Inside the country, the communist 
terror grows worse from day to day. 
My forces consist of practically the 
whole nation, inside and outside the 
country. In our free mountains there 
are to-day over 10,000 fighting men 
who are divided into groups of from 
ten to one hundred men scattered 
throughout the whole country. In 
such small groups it is easier to escape 
the partisan search parties, and the 
problem of feeding is also lessened. 

“All the efforts of the communists 
are bent on capturing me. They have 
called up all their most obedient fol- 
lowers—all the Bulgarians, Hungarians, 
Albanians, Italians and other commu- 
nists, organized in units and led by sol- 
diers of the International Brigade of 
the Spanish Civil War, are constantly 
engaged in seeking to ‘liquidate’ me. 
And in this task, the Soviet Specialists 
are not the most backward. OZNA is 


on the alert, pouring out gold, trying 
to bribe captured runners and to intro- 
duce traitors into our ranks. On sev- 
eral occasions I have been in desperate 
straits, surrounded from all sides and 
without any apparent means of escape. 
With God’s help, we have always suc- 
ceeded in escaping. 

“You know my purpose—to main- 
tain myself at all costs for the great 
task which lies ahead. It may be that 
I shall fail in that sacred cause. But 
you know well that this would not 
mean that the righteous cause for 
which our nation fights would fail 
with me. For I am only carrying out 
the will of the people—that is why I 
began the struggle against the occupier 
and later against the communists.” 


—Quoted in The Weekly Review (London), 
May 9, 1946. 


<n 
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FAULT OF THE SYSTEM 


As soon as I was practically involved 
in industry I found that the individual 
is almost completely helpless and that 
it is the [capitalist] system rather than 
the individual’s own selfishness and 
immorality that is to blame for social 
injustice, a fact for which Leo XIIL, 
in Rerum Novarum, did not allow, but 
for which Pius XI., in Quadragesimo 
Anno, significantly did allow. ... 

When I unexpectedly found myself 
the owner of a factory, I set to work 
to find out what I ought to do in order 
to treat the workmen with justice. I 
got the matter clear to my satisfaction 
and embodied my findings in a book 
with the suggestive title of Wage Slav- 
ery. Doubtless that book is full of faults, 
but at least it is standing evidence that 
I approached the subject explicitly as 
one of personal morality, of my duties 
to my employees. Moreover, it did not 
end in talk, but I made a serious at- 
tempt to put my theory into practice, 
for not merely did I think it right, but 
I looked forward with great pleasure 
to giving the men a fair deal. In the 
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innocence of my heart I supposed my- 
self free to do what I thought right and 
wanted to do. 

This was rank individualism, when 
one considers it, and I was just as much 
a disturber of the peace as any other 
man who gets a bee in his bonnet and 
sets out to do what is not done in his 
community. I meant well and thought 
my theory to be the truth—but then, 
so did the other people in the commu- 
nity. We are members one of another, 
even in the natural order, and the other 
members very naturally objected to my 
upsetting the established economic sys- 
tem. Quite politely and kindly, but 
firmly, it was conveyed to me from all 
quarters, that I would get no help in 
my crazy scheme. The bank manager, 
for example, was a personal friend of 
mine, but he told me that neither his 
bank nor any other would support me; 
and since no one can get along with- 
out help, it was a case of acquiescing 
or closing down the factory. 

Now, I should be glad to be told, 
yes or no: was it my duty to close 
down the factory and throw the men 
out of work, simply because I could 
not do for them all that I thought right 
and wanted to do? I conscientiously 
judged it wiser to turn my thoughts to 
changing the system, and to carrying 
on within the system in the meantime, 
keeping the men in their jobs and 
treating them with all the humanity 
possible. 

Nor does it prick my conscience that 
I let the business grow. For some 
years it remained a privately owned 
factory, in which I was on friendly 
terms with each man and was able to 
do them small kindnesses. There are 
those of our moralists who regard pri- 
vate companies of this kind as tolera- 
ble, but not large limited-liability com- 
panies. Did I, then, do wrong to let 
the business outgrow the small private 
company stage? Now, after twenty- 
five years, it is a large and perfectly 
normal public company, with many 
branches and subsidiaries employing 
thousands of men, and my sharehold- 
ing in its capital is only a small frac- 
tion of the whole. I am not boasting 
of the development as an achievement, 
and in any case the growth is not due 
to my efforts, but to those of an or- 
ganising genius whom I was fortunate 
enough to engage; but can it be seri- 
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ously contended that I did wrong to 
engage him and to let him exercise his 
abilities? 

In my conscientious opinion it is the 
system that is at fault, and that is why 
men are turning to Socialism and Com. 
munism and the New Deal. And we 
Catholics, too, have our solution, the 
Corporative Order outlined by Pius XI, 
I submit that we should be working for 
that instead of blaming one another for 
not doing, as individuals, what we are 
not free to do. 


—J. K. Heypon, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
May, 1946. 


<i 
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THE QUESTION OF RUSSIAN SEcuRITY 


For a long time now, we have been 
informed that we must take account of 
justified Russian suspicions of the West 
and of Russian plans for her own secu- 
rity. All this is wearing very thin. 
That the Russian Government is in- 
tensely suspicious is true enough. Even 
in Czarist times, the Russians were 
suspicious of Europe and Europeans, 
The Soviet authorities have succeeded 
in building up their internal economy 
— if they have succeeded in doing so— 
only because they have clamped down 
an iron security curtain between the 
Russian people and the rest of the 
world. 

Mr. Paul Winterton’s recent Report 
on Russia, written from personal ex- 
perience after three years as war cor- 
respondent in Moscow, shows how 
every unofficial contact with Russians 
was made impossible. Indeed, this 
process of isolation, coupled with the 
misrepresentation of Europe and Amer- 
ica as lands of slavery and exploita- 
tion, existing at a social and economic 
level far inferior to that inside Russia, 
has been so continuous and so radical 
that it is difficult to imagine how it 
could be reversed, without the col- 
lapse of the Bolshevik system. Yet in- 
ternational collaboration is no mere 
matter of agreement between govern- 
ments, on the loftiest plane; it demands 
some mutual understanding between 
peoples. This understanding the Rus- 
sians simply do not possess, nor can 
they acquire it, as they are at present 
circumstanced. 

The grim reluctance of Russian and 
Ukrainian prisoners of war and 
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placed persons to return to their coun- 
tries—a reluctance which made them 
not infrequently prefer suicide to re- 
patriation—is a convincing, if pathetic, 
evidence of their disillusionment. On 
the larger matter of national security, 
the defeat of Germany has given Rus- 
sia a security as she never enjoyed it 
before. Germany defeated, Russia is 
secure. Why, therefore, this attempt 
to control absolutely the neighbouring 
countries of East-Central Europe? And 
to control them, not through the nat- 
ural influence of an adjacent great 
Power, but through puppet administra- 
tions: and secret police, with all the 
terrorist accompaniment of deporta- 
tion and liquidation? These States are 
not interested in a revival of nationalist 
Germany, unless the Soviet tyranny be- 
comes so oppressive that their memo- 
ries of Nazi cruelty will be less bitter 
than their present experiences of So- 
viet domination. 

If Russia desires friendly relations 
with these countries, she can best ob- 
tain them by withdrawing her armies 
Eastwards and removing her political 
puppets and secret police, to permit 
these countries to find governments for 


themselves through the ordinary proc- 
ess of a free election, and to set about 
their heavy tasks of reconstruction 
after their own manner and in accord- 
ance with their national and cultural 


traditions. Russia’s security is further 
guaranteed by her membership of 
U.N.O. and her permanent seat on the 
Security Council; the more seriously 
she co-operates with other Powers 
within that international framework, 
the greater will her security become. 
However, continual anti-British propa- 
ganda emanating from Moscow and 
various “wars of nerves,” e. g., against 
Canada and Turkey, are not exactly 
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indications that she has discovered the 
path to true security, in co-operation 
with other States. 

Further, the vague insinuations that 
certain “political groups” are prepar- 
ing for another war are as dangerous 
as they are without foundation. If we 
are to judge by military preparedness 
and by the maintenance of large arm- 
ies, Eastern Europe is the proper 
centre for alarm. The fourth Five 
Year Plan, recently approved for Rus- 
sia—Red Star declared, on March 19th 
—“opens up new prospects for in- 
creasing the might and strengthening 
the military power of the Soviet State.” 
Is this all in the cause of national 
security? Are the countries, bordering 
upon Russia, over which she is seek- 
ing to extend an absolute control, 
really meant to be defensive buffers, 
as pro-Russians would have us imag- 
ine? Or are they bridge-heads for 
further attack and for longer-range 
penetration? 

The existence in Eastern Europe of 
vast Russian armies, on a war footing, 
while Britain and the United States 
have been hastily demobilising their 
land forces should make us think rather 
in terms of Anglo-Saxon rather than 
Russian security. Reliable reports sug- 
gest that the occupying Soviet troops 
in Hungary and the Balkans have been 
further increased since the close of 
1945. Why, it may be asked, must 
Russia maintain such armies, when her 
needs of reconstruction are so great? 
Russian soldiers, we learn, have been 
helping on the land in Hungary and 
Roumania. It would be better for the 
peace of mind of the world if they were 
working on their own land, in civilian 
and not military attire. 


—From Editorial Comment, in The Month 
(London), March-April, 1946. 











DEATH OF CARDINAL GASPARRI 


His Eminence Enrico Cardinal Gas- 
parri, Bishop of Velletri, Italy, and 
Prefect of the Sacred Tribunal of the 
Apostolic Signatura, died on May 20th 
of a heart attack. He had been ill with 
a mild case of influenza, but his condi- 
tion was not considered serious at 
first. When he became gravely ill, the 
Holy Father was notified and immedi- 
ately sent him the Apostolic Benedic- 
tion. 

Cardinal Gasparri was a nephew of 
the late Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, and 
was the sub-dean of the Sacred College 
of Cardinals. He was born in Ussita in 
the Diocese of Nordica, Italy, July 25, 
1871. He was ordained on August 10, 
1894, and soon after started his life 
abroad in the diplomatic service of 
the Vatican. He served in many of 
the South American Republics as well 
as in several of the countries of Europe. 

In 1915 he was consecrated Titular 
Archbishop of Sebaste and was named 
Apostolic Delegate to Colombia; he 
also served as Papal Nuncio to Brazil 
from 1920 to 1925, at which time he 
was elevated to the Sacred College of 
Cardinals. 

In 1939 Cardinal Gasparri came to 
the United States and Canada, visiting 
most of the large cities in the eastern 
part of both countries. His death re- 
duces the Sacred College to sixty-six 
members. 

‘May his soul rest in peace! 
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BisHop MvuENCH NAMED LIAISON 
OFFICER 


THE Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. Dak., has been ap- 
pointed an official American represen- 
tative to act as liaison officer between 
the Catholic Church in Germany and 
the Military Government authorities in 
the American zone. Protestant and 
Jewish liaison officers are also being 
appointed, The Catholic bishops in 
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Germany are happy over this appoint. 
ment of Bishop Muench because they 
know he is thoroughly acquainted with 
their problems. He was in Rome for 
the December Consistory and met the 
German Cardinals and learned of con- 
ditions at first hand. The Bishop ac. 
companied by his Chancellor and sec. 
retary, the Rev. Howard Smith, was 
expected in Berlin in June. 

The recent Pastoral of the Bishops of 
Western Germany, mentioned in these 
notes last month, focused public atten- 
tion on some of the issues with which 
Bishop Muench will have to deal. It 
became known lately that the Lutheran 
Bishop, Dr. Theophilus Wurm, an out- 
spoken foe of Hitler and his regime, 
has sent a letter to the Allied Control 
Council which condemns American 
methods of “de-Nazification” in terms 
even more severe than those of the 
Catholic Bishops. 


<i 
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GENERAL CHAPTER 


DELEGATES to a General Chapter as- 
sembled in New York, June 17th, to 
elect a Superior General and other off- 
cers of the Paulist Fathers. The term 
of the Very Rev. Henry I. Stark, C.SP., 
who had been Superior General since 
1940, had expired and the Rev. James 
F. Cunningham, C.S.P., a chaplain in 
the U. S. Navy during the war, was 
elected to fill his place. 

Father Cunningham was born in 
Danbury, Conn., forty-five years ago 
and was ordained June 10, 1930. His 
first assignment was as assistant at the 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle in Los 
Angeles, where he formed one of the 
first labor mediation boards in South- 
ern California. Two years at the Moth- 
erhouse in New York followed, and in 
1936 he was appointed to the Trailer 
Mission Band in Winchester, Tenn. 01 
May 26, 1940, Father Cunningham was 
commissioned a Lieutenant in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve. He served in Panama 
and Puerto Rico and then became 
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chaplain of the battleship U. S. S. 
South Dakota. During the war he took 

in eleven major campaigns and 
was awarded the Bronze Star for gal- 
lantry in action and the Purple Heart. 
Since his release from the Navy in 
November, 1945, with the rank of Com- 
mander, he has been stationed again 
in Los Angeles. 

Four Consultors were also elected: 
The Very Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., 
first Consultor and Vicar, was ordained 
October 18, 1897, and was Master of 
Novices in Washington from 1901-1907. 
From 1924 to 1929, he was Superior 
General of the Paulist Fathers. In 1932 
he joined the Staff of THe CaTHoric 
Wortp, and is the author of several de- 
yotional books as well as of the indis- 
pensable Outline History of the Church 
by Centuries. 

Rev. John T. McGinn, C.S.P., second 
Consultor and Secretary General, was 
ordained on June 2, 1928. He has 
served on the Paulist Mission Band 
throughout the United States and is at 
present Procurator and Professor of 
Missiology at St. Paul’s College, Wash- 
ington. 

Rev. John Carr, C.S.P., third Con- 
sultor, was ordained February 2, 1940. 
A graduate of Niagara University, he 
received his M.A. degree from the 
Catholic University and is now on the 
Faculty of St. Paul’s College, Wash- 
ington. 

Rev. Henry P. Fisher, C.S.P., fourth 
Consultor, was ordained June 10, 1929. 
From 1934 to 1938 he was Director of 
the St. Paul’s Guild, when he resigned 
to become Superior of the first Paulist 
House in Johannesburg, South Africa. 
At present he is pastor of St. Ann’s 
Church, Boston, and Chaplain of the 
New England province of the Newman 
Club Federation. 

Rev. Edward H. Peters, C.S.P., was 
elected Procurator General. He was 
ordained March 15, 1924, and is at 
present Professor of Sacred Scriptures 
at the Paulist Fathers’ House of Studies 
at the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton. Previously he had spent some 
time at the Church of Santa Susanna in 
Rome and will return there later in 
the summer. 

The Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., 
was reappointed Treasurer - General. 
Father Conway was ordained on De- 
cember 28, 1896. Through the years 


he has been noted for convert making. 
He was the organizer and is the Direc- 
tor of the Catholic Unity League with 
headquarters at the Motherhouse in 
New York. 
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GENERAL Bor Visits NEw YorkK 


Lizeut. GEN. TADEUSZ KOMOROWSKI 
(“General Bor”), hero of the Warsaw 
uprising in 1944, arrived in New York 
late in May. and was tendered a civic 
reception during which Mayor William 
O’Dwyer presented him with the city’s 
citation for Distinguished Public Serv- 
ice. Among those welcoming the Po- 
lish hero were His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman and John B. Hut- 
son, assistant secretary general of the 
United Nations in charge of adminis- 
trative and financial services. 

The Polish General made a speech 
calling for a “determined attitude on 
the part of the United States” which 
he declared “would compel Russia to 
step out of Poland and other oppressed 
portions of Europe.” The General 
stated that although Poland was the 
“first to oppose Hitler’s onslaught on 
Western civilization, my country has 
yet to regain the freedom it paid for 
so dearly.” He said that his mission 
was that of a soldier and not a poli- 
tician but that he could not help noting 
that Russian secret police control 
every aspect of Polish life, and that his 
country is being controlled by an ex- 
tremely small percentage of the people 
maintained in power by Soviet bayo- 
nets against the will of the vast ma- 
jority of the population. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York was unable to be present but he 
telephoned a message in which he let 
it be known that he has no illusions 
about the freedom that exists in Poland 
today. The Governor recalled the har- 
rowing days in the summer of 1944 
when the Polish underground rose 
against the Nazi invaders and “we 
waited,” he said, “with the people of 
Warsaw for the promised help from 
an ally so near and yet so far away.” 
The Governor warned that world 
peace will not be secured until a free- 
ly chosen government exists in Poland. 

A few days later Fordham Univer- 
sity held a reception for General Bor 
and the Very Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 
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S.J., its president, made a speech in 
which he compared the fate of Poland 
at present to the fate of Ireland at the 
time of the treachery of Limerick and 
the massacre of Drogheda. “Those 
who know Poland,” he said, “are con- 
fident that it will not die. It has the 
racial stamina of Egypt, the spiritual 
stamina of Ireland and the military 
stamina which we like to consider a 
characteristic of our own dear land.” 
Father Gannon praised the gallantry of 
the present-day heroes of Poland, its 
President, Wladyslaw Kaskiewicz, Gen- 
eral Anders, “and General Komorow- 
ski, who will be known forever in his- 
tory, while men are alive who value 
courage and principle, by the name he 
assumed as leader of the Polish Under- 
ground—General Bor.” Father Gan- 
non concluded his address with a pro- 
fession of faith in the future, saying: 
“T strongly believe that the sun of free- 
dom will again dawn over Poland and 
that then everything Fordham Univer- 
sity has done for Polish learning will 
yield an abundant harvest.” 


res 
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Hoty FATHER’s ADDRESS 


In response to the greetings brought 
by the Sacred College of Cardinals, 
June ist, the Feast of St. Eugene I., 
Pope Pius’s patron, His Holiness made 
an address which was broadcast to the 
world. He lamented that the “first 
sure and decisive step toward a just 
peace” had not yet been taken. He 
called upon “all who admit and adore 
a personal God and observe His Deca- 
logue,” not to permit themselves to be 
frightened by world conditions, but 
rather to “appreciate their proper 
strength.” The Holy Father said to 
these believers: “You are strong, and 
stronger than your adversaries, be- 
cause your intimate convictions are 
true, sincere, substantial, founded on 
eternal principles and not on false 
ideas, erroneous systems, fallacious 
maxims, momentary impressions or 
opportunism. God is with you.” He 
reminded his hearers that over sixty 
years ago his great predecessor, Pope 
Leo XIII., in his Encyclical Jmmortale 
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Dei, called on the evidence of history 
to show the Church’s incessant solici- 
tude to protect people against the des- 
potism of rulers careless of the com- 
mon good, to defend municipalities 
and families against unjust interfer. 
ence on the part of the State, and to 
uphold the dignity of the human per. 
son and the rights of every Christian. 

Pope Pius referred briefly to the ap- 
proaching elections in Italy and France 
and stressed the underlying general 
principles which he urged those going 
to the polls to bear in mind. He point- 
ed out that there was danger of en- 
trusting their lot for the future “to the 
unfeeling omnipotence of a materialis- 
tic State without any ideal beyond this 
world, without religion and without 
God.” 

The Holy Father devoted a large 
part of his address to the fate of war 
prisoners and of civilian internees. He 
acknowledged that in the last few 
months notable contingents of prison- 
ers of war had been repatriated, but he 
called attention to the fact that “hun- 
dreds of thousands of men were still 
held prisoners,” and he dwelt on the 
tragic lot of “those unhappy people 
without fatherland or home.” 

The Pope continued with a strong 
statement on this appalling situation: 
“We are not unaware that the cold 
texts of international law do not oblige 
the victor to free his prisoners till after 
the conclusion of peace, but the daily 
aggravating spiritual and moral needs 
of the prisoners themselves and of 
their relatives, and the sacred rights 
of matrimony and of the family cry to 
heaven more loudly and more strongly 
than all the juridical texts and demand 
that an end be put to this regime of 
prisoner of war and concentration 
camps.” 

Before concluding his address, His 
Holiness called upon the countries of 
the world to be generous in welcom- 
ing those displaced persons who might 
be able to come to them. “We are 
quite confident,” he said, “that the 
states and continents capable of re- 
ceiving them will not fail to open their 
doors to them and so perform a work 
of great Christian charity.” 

JosEPH I. MALLOY. 
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New Books 


My Three Years With Eisenhower. By Captain Harry C. Butcher, USNR.— 
The New Poland. By Irving Brant.—St. Paul Apostle and Martyr. By Igino 
Giordani. Translated by Mother Clelia Maranzana and Mother Paula Williamson. 
—The Bridge: Poems 1939-1944. By Ruth Pitter.—The Idea of Christ in the 
Gospels or God in Man. By George Santayana.—Prophets and Peoples. By Hans 
Kohn.—Drums Under the Windows. By Sean O’Casey.—The Autobiography of 
William Allen White (1868-1944).—A Wordsworth Anthology. Collected by 
Laurence Housman.—The Golden Book of Catholic Poetry. Edited by Alfred 
Noyes —The Unbroken Heart. By Robert Speaight.—The Shakespeares and “The 
Old Faith.” By John Henry de Groot.—Sarah Mandrake. By Maggie-Owen 


Wadelton.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


My Three Years With Eisenhower. 
The Personal Diary of Captain Harry 
C. Butcher, USNR. New York: Simon 
& Schuster. $5.00. 

Eisenhower made a wise decision 
when, immediately after his designa- 
tion as Commanding General of The 
European Theater of Operations, he 
“nicked Butch to go with him.” He 
wanted an old friend by his side to 
whom he could talk freely, one who 
would keep an informal day-by-day ac- 
count of significant happenings. Cap- 
tain Butcher, it may be well to remind 
the reader, although already commis- 
sioned as a Lt. Commander of the 
Naval Reserve, was not a professional 
fighting man; but he had been pre- 
pared by previous editorial experience 
and by his activities from 1929 to 1939 
in the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
According to his own description, he 
is “44 years of age, a low nineties 
golfer, a low seventies cigar smoker, 
and well over a hundred in his poker 
game.” Of his original diary on 8% 
by 11 inch loose sheets, two copies 
were made in microfilm; the monu- 
mental number of a million words 
was reduced by drastic cutting to less 
than 700,000; portions were published 
serially in a weekly magazine. 

The book, as it stands, forms an ir- 
replaceable account of what went on 
behind the scenes in and about the 
headquarters of the Commanding Gen- 
eral E.T.O., from the time of his ap- 
pointment in June, 1942, until the end 
of the war. Generally speaking, rou- 
fine details recorded elsewhere have 
been excluded. The author has un- 


dertaken neither a history nor a bi- 
ography nor a book on technical mili- 
tary matters—better so, for we shall 
soon have a library of voluminous 
works in those fields. Instead he gives 
us a thoroughly informed account of 
the more or less personal and private 
aspects of universally known char- 
acters and world-shaking events. We 
get delightfully revealing information 
on such matters as the Eisenhower- 
Clark discussion (on D Day Minus 1) 
—“Shall we come out of this as lions 
or as lice?”’; on Ike’s fears that July 
22, 1942, would go down “as the black- 
est day in history”; on the motives be- 
hind the naming of Eisenhower rather 
than Marshall to be Supreme Com- 
mander in England; on the hot dispute 
between Eisenhower and Churchill 
under an apple tree in Normandy, 
August 7, 1944; on the reasons why 
General Patton did not carry out his 
threats against Sgt. Bill Mauldin; and 
on other vastly interesting points too 
many to enumerate. Incidentally, al- 
though the author does not professedly 
take up questions of military tactics he 
provides data that justify a large dis- 
counting of Mr. Ingersoll’s Top Secret. 

The whole book bears witness to 
Captain Butcher’s fine powers of ob- 
servation, to his organizing ability, to 
his discretion. Of its 900 pages, not 
one is uninteresting; and as a source 
of supplementary information about 
the political and military history of 
World War II., it possesses permanent 
unique value. The Eisenhower here 
reflected is the popular figure that the 
American people believe him to be— 
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decisive without being hasty, tenacious 
yet not obstinate, broad-backed enough 
to carry tremendous burdens, and also 
patient, modest, human. 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


The New Poland. By Irving Brant. 
New York: International Universities 
Press. $1.50. 

The American reader must be seri- 
ously warned against this well adver- 
tised booklet in which Mr. Brant has 
re-edited and expanded his reports 
and articles published in The Chicago 
Sun and in The New Republic. 

In his introduction he speaks of the 
“mischievous propaganda of the for- 
mer Polish government-in-exile in Lon- 
don,” a government which is insulted 
in almost every chapter of the book. 
He probably does not realize that he 
became himself a victim of a much 
more mischievous propaganda, con- 
ducted under Russian sponsorship by 
those who, “without an election,” took 
over the reins of government in unfor- 
tunate Warsaw. The betrayed leaders 
of the Polish Underground State are 
now in Russian jails, and there is little 
hope of the return of Poland’s consti- 
tutional authorities and war leaders. 

During his visit to Poland, Mr. Brant 
had opportunities of meeting in secret 
interviews some men who were cou- 
rageous enough to criticize the “gov- 
ernment” and even gave him permis- 
sion to quote them. He carefully avoid- 
ed doing so and dismissed as fairy tales 
all that he wastold. But he reproduced 
faithfully his interviews with the mili- 
tant Communists who, in his opinion, 
are “the most competent ministers... 
who make this government tick”; and 
he does not seem to be shocked when 
these men call their opponents Poland’s 
internal enemies with whom “their 
accounts are not yet finished.” And 
while admitting that the conduct of the 
Russians in occupied Poland is often 
rather bad, he quotes at length the 
idiotic remarks of a young girl that the 
Poles, especially those in “beautiful 
benighted Cracow,” always exaggerate, 
even when speaking about their suffer- 
ings under German occupation! 

Such a remark would certainly be 
considered a proof of collaboration 
with the Nazis, if made by somebody 
belonging to one of the various politi- 
cal groups—virtually all groups except 


the Communists—which are malicious. 
ly attacked in Mr. Brant’s book. These 
attacks are directed not only against 
the “remnants of the dictatorship of 
Marshal Pilsudski,” the National Demo. 
crats, the “right wing faction” of the 
Polish Socialist Party, the “anti-Soviet 
clericals,” the “anti-government intel 
ligentsia,” etc., but also against the 
peasant leader Stanislaw Mikolajczyk 
who entered the “government” as “the 
Trojan horse of the reactionaries.” The 
author even asks for Congressional in. 
vestigation of the Polish Relief in this 
country, headed by Francis X. Swiet- 
lik, dean of the Law School of Mar. 
quette University, because millions of 
dollars received from Americans of 
Polish descent and from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment were “used exclusively for the 
benefit of Poles outside Poland who 
have the blessing of the London 
émigrés.” 

Knowing nothing about Poland's 
tradition nor about the immediate 
background of the present situation, 
Mr. Brant asserts that “the Red Army’s 
presence probably prevented a civil 
war in Poland after Germany’s col- 
lapse.” He expresses the fear that “un- 
backed by a heritage of democratic 
thought and process” (which, as a 
matter of fact, can be traced back to 
the fifteenth century!) Poland could 
not survive the shock of elections in 
American style, and complacently cites 
the statement of the Communist “vice- 
premier” Gomulka, that “the interna- 
tional situation imposes on Poland the 
necessity of maintaining a democracy 
which is a Polish democracy, and not 
a French, American or British democ- 
racy.” A careful reader of the book 
cannot have the slightest doubt that 
Polish democracy, interpreted by the 
foreign-imposed masters of the “New 
Poland, means nothing but Russian- 
style totalitarianism. 0. HALECKI. 


St. Paul Apostle and Martyr. By Igino 
Giordani. Translated by Mother 
Clelia Maranzana and Mother Paula 
Williamson. New York: The Mac 
millan Co. $2.50. 

Catholics are deeply grateful to the 
two Religious of the Cenacle who have 
so ably translated this life of St. Paul, 
which first appeared in Rome seven 
years ago. The Archbishop of Boston 
in his Foreword gives us an accurate 
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estimate of the book. He writes: “With 
deep scholarship and scientific re- 
search Giordani has laid a realistic 
foundation for his rich assembly of 
facts. But the greatest value of this 
work is neither research nor scholar- 
ship—it is the delicate and sensitive 
appreciation of the supernatural in 
the life of St. Paul. ... He had only 
one concern: to spread the knowledge 
of the kingdom of God.” 

Every incident in the Acts and the 
Epistles are here simply recorded: the 
birth at Tarsus, the student life in Jeru- 
salem, the stoning of Stephen, the con- 
version at Damascus Gate, the three 
voyages, the First Council, the rebuke 
of Peter, the imprisonment at Philippi, 
the arrest at Jerusalem, the shipwreck, 
the apostolate in Rome, the death and 
martyrdom. 

The doctrinal and moral teachings 
of the letters of St. Paul are briefly out- 
lined, but the lover of the Saint would 
do well to consult for a more thorough 
treatment the two volumes of Father 
Prat, S.J., on The Theology of St. Paul. 

A final chapter in Giordani’s book 
entitled “Paul’s Character” is the best 
in the volume. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


The Bridge: Poems 1939-1944. By Ruth 
Pitter. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

Once again Ruth Pitter has given us 
aremarkable book of poems—remark- 
able in every one of its separate items 
and remarkable in the totality of its 
effect. Though perhaps it falls a few 
inches short of A Trophy of Arms, it 
marks also an advance both in its 
wider range and in a technique that 
always finds new devices while re- 
maining essentially the same. “The 
new like pearl, the old like magical 
amber” is a line that seems to express 
her unbroken continuity. 

_ That line also expresses the continu- 

ity she has, perhaps more fully than 

any other poet now writing. with the 
great line of English poets. Miss Pitter 
is unmistakably of our time, but she 
has the advantage—which will grow 
more marked with the passage of the 
years—of also being timeless. She is 
fresh and original without effort and 
without eccentricity. Serenely, secure- 
ly, perfectly she accomplishes, each 
time, what she aims at. It is all so 


quietly done that in those quarters 
where a premium is set upon the queer 
or the unintelligible she may not re- 
ceive adequate attention. That, how- 
ever, is of very small consequence; 
Miss Pitter cannot but know that her 
place among the English poets has al- 
ready been attained. All that one 
wishes is that work of such unfailing 
distinction were more widely recog- 
nized for what it is. A few more such 
poets in place of the mountebanks 
on the one. hand and the twitterers on 
the other, and poetry would be res- 
cued from its present disrepute. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


The Idea of Christ in the Gospels or 
God in Man. By George Santayana. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.75. 

Mr. Santayana’s subject is the idea 
of God-in-man, the religious image of 
Christ portrayed in the Gospels, which 
is born and lives in the mind of the 
Christian. In nine chapters, such as 
the Messiah, the Son of God, the Par- 
ables, etc., the idea of God-in-man is 
explained in terms of Christ’s person- 
ality and life. The second section of 
the book, entitled “Ulterior Considera- 
tions,” comprises philosophical glosses 
on the first section, intended to deter- 
mine the universal validity of the 
Christ-idea. It is quite abstruse de- 
spite its high literary quality. One 
feels the magic of words without their 
meaning. 

In this excursus into theology, Mr. 
Santayana essays to correct two er- 
roneous impressions of Christ, that of 
the critic and that of the believer. He 
will plunge somewhere in the middle. 
The view of the faithful is too naive, 
too credulous; the critic on the other 
hand has missed the poetry, the artis- 
try in Christ’s person as described by 
the Evangelists. (Actually, however, 
the author’s attitude is akin to the 
critics of the modern Formgeschichte.) 
Shooting past Scylla and Charybdis 
is the lightful shaft of intuition, the 
approach of the spirit, of the “artiste.” 

But Mr. Santayana is neither as orig- 
inal nor as different as his approach 
to Christ would seem to promise. To 
a great extent he builds upon tradi- 
tional data, assuming the union of two 
natures in the divine Person of Jesus 
Christ. Some of his exegesis is sur- 
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prisingly orthodox, e:.g., the Blessed 
Virgin had made a vow of virginity, 
otherwise her words to the angel 
Gabriel would not really make sense. 
And there are not a few passages, re- 
markable for beautiful prose and depth 
of thought, on Christ and His teaching. 

But all this is make-believe. Mr. 
Santayana seeks not the truth simply, 
but rather poetical or symbolical 
truth: “Sight, thought, language, and 
inspiration generally are true enough 
when they serve as symbols, or as a 
system of symbols, for the real condi- 
tions of life and for the potentialities 
of that life. To ask for more, is to 
quarrel with one’s tools.” He tells us 
that “criticism of the Gospels requires 
a certain warmth of fancy, and a cer- 
tain sympathy with la fonction fabula- 
trice: which is not idle dreaming, but 
dramatic divination of potentialities 
latent in human nature. As in poetry, 
so in religion, the question whether 
the events described have actually oc- 
curred is trivial and irrelevant. ... 
Whether the Christian faith is true is 
a momentous question for science and 
history, because it affects the condi- 
tions under which men must live and 
their destiny; but the spiritual value 
of the idea of Christ does not depend 
on its having been already realised in 
fact but on the depth to which it 
sounds the ultimate vocation of every 
living being.” 

The very accusation that Mr. San- 
tayana levels against the critics can 
be turned back against him. They fail 
because they “retain at bottom their 
ancestral habit of faith, without per- 
haps any of the tenets which that faith 
imposed.” Neither can Mr. Santayana 
shake off the “magic of Christian 
faith.” Hence he transports the Gos- 
pel message into the nebulous world of 
symbolism and religious experience in 
a vain effort to retain it. 

ROLAND E. MURPHY. 


Prophets and Peoples. Studies in Nine- 
teenth Century Nationalism. By Hans 


Kohn. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $2.50. 

Professor Kohn in these studies gives 
us a documented and readable exposé 
of the thought which formed the matrix 
of nineteenth century nationalism. His 
prophets are, for England, J. S. Mill; 
for France, Michelet; for Italy, Maz- 
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zini; for Germany, Treitschke; and for 
Russia, Dostoevski. These men, he 
considers, express in their thought the 
essence of the variants of nationalism 
which have ruled our world; for their 
respective nations they at once summed 
up and gave form to national feeling, 
In so far as the thought of one man 
can catch the drift of peoples he, prob- 
ably, is correct; if tempted, here and 
there, to regret the lack of emphasis 
on this or that thread of influence one 
is at a loss to discover a better exem- 
plar. The thought of these men was 
significant and far-reaching in the 
molding of national opinion; they ex- 
pressed majority views. 

Broadly speaking the five took three 
paths. Modern England and Mill, stem- 
ming out of the Glorious Revolution of 
1689, took the path of diversity and 
liberty under law. For France and 
Italy, represented by Michelet and Maz- 
zini, the world began in the French 
Revolution of 1789. But, for Mazzini 
who alone of the five struggled to make 
something out of nothing, it took place 
in the wrong capital; for him Rome 
was the legitimate heir to all greatness. 
Michelet was dogged by the unbridge- 
able fissure which the French Revolu- 
tion, unlike the Glorious Revolution, 
left to plague France. These Latins 
felt the need of unity in national 
thought rather than diversity and were 
convinced of their peoples’ Messianic 
primacy. Germany and Russia, with 
Treitschke and Dostoevski as their 
spokesmen, violently repudiated all 
manifestations of modern’ western 
thought — whether springing from 
either revolution—and worshiped not 
man but the state. The essential dif- 
ference between them, Professor Kohn 
points out, was the existence in Ger- 
many of a tradition of law even if sub- 
jugated. 

Since Germany, France and Italy are 
in ashes and the United States is—in 
the words of J. S. Mill—‘“an extension 
and improvement on English concepts, 
the studies of Mill and Dostoevski are 
particularly pertinent. Berdyaev terms 
Bolshevism the latter’s Slavophilism 
inside out. Certainly this penetrating 
study of the sources of Slav and Anglo- 
Saxon modern thought depicts two 
worlds. 

The author is objective throughout 
but it is clear that he warms to the 
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ideas of Mill. It may be noted that all 
five prophets, even Mill in a rational- 
jstic sense, were extremely “religious” 
men and were united in their dislike 
of Catholicism. The revolutions from 
which they stemmed or the tribal gods 
to which they reverted also disliked 
Catholicism. Were Professor Kohn not 
dealing with the nineteenth century, by 
which time the damage was done, it 
might be asked why nationalism was 
not shown as stemming from the Prot- 
estant Revolt. He _ touches this, 
obliquely, in a footnote when he re- 
marks that Austria-Hungary—in the 
nineteenth century—was the only pre- 
nationalistic power remaining in Eu- 


rope. 

This book, dealing with the roots of 
the immediate past, is exceedingly 
timely. It is an authoritative study; 
not “popular” and yet distinctly easy 
to read if one is willing to read to 
think rather than to kill time. 

BRYAN M. O’REILLY. 


Drums Under the Windows. By Sean 
O’Casey. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.50. 

Sean O’Casey has never made a 
secret of his love of Communism and 
his dislike of the Church. It would be 
his greatest desire to get rid of all that 
is Catholic in Ireland and naturally he 
finds much to rail against in this latest 
section of his autobiography. 

It is a book of four hundred and 
twenty-nine pages, four hundred of 
which are a tiresome tirade. Winding 
up for the pitch, Sean goes into a 
trance. His subconscious well-satisfied 
self, therein, drums out a morbid tattoo 
of profanity as a stage entrance for the 
LR.B. officer who added an 0’ to Casey, 
called Johnny, Sean, and dodged all 
dangers of a fight. 

The book’s Frontispiece is a por- 
trait of the Protestant vicar of O’Casey’s 
native Protestant parish, to which no 
one will object. But, with a leg on each 
side of the fence to work his drums, he 
dedicates his volume of voracious 
words to Dr. O’Hickey, a Catholic 
priest. Here is the dedication, a 
damnatory epitaph which calls for 
some vindication of the priest on whose 
tomb it lies. “A Gael of Gaels, one- 
time Professor of Irish in Maynooth 
College. In a fight for Irish, he collided 
with arrogant Irish bishops, and was 
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summarily dismissed without a chance 
of defending himself; taking the case 
to Rome, he was defeated there by the 
subtlety of the bishops, helped by a sly 
Roman Rota, ending his last proud 
years in poverty and loneliness. For- 
gotten, unhonoured, unsung in Eire, 
here’s a Gael left who continues to say 
Honour and Peace to your brave and 
honest soul, Michael O’Hickey, till a 
braver Ireland comes to lay a garland 
on your lonely grave.” 

Father O’Hickey taught Irish in May- 
nooth for about ten years from 1898. 
His was a seminar, a voluntary class. 
The appointment was made by the 
Bishops and he was not called upon to 
go through the usual concursus. From 
the first he was a misfit in Maynooth, 
where a professor is presumed able 
to control his class. Father O’Hickey 
violated student ethics and Maynooth 
traditions. He reported students to 
their bishops—to the bishops’ chagrin. 
He reported students to the Supreme 
College Council—to the Council’s chag- 
rin. When he publicly catechized the 
bishops, his place was no longer ten- 
able. Misunderstanding his rights, he 
appealed to Rome against the bishops, 
contending stupidly that no one could 
dismiss him. He remained dismissed 
and went back to where he started as 
a priest of the diocese of Waterford. 
Some years later he died and was 
buried in the manner of his fellow 
priests. 

In the name of the priests of Water- 
ford, I purify his tomb with a Catholic 
Requiescat in pace. 

PATRICK J. O’DONNELL. 


The Autobiography of William Allen 


White (1868-1944). New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $3.75. 

William Allen White, the editor of 
The Gazette in Emporia, a small town 
in Kansas, became one of the best 
known figures in the American scene. 
His long awaited autobiography wins 
every reader by its wise and common 
sense editorial comments on every 
phase of American life, by its evident 
honesty and blunt outspokenness, by 
its clean cut, if sometimes caustic, 
estimates of men in public life. 

Here are some of his portraits of our 
Presidents: “Cleveland: was a he-man, 
handsome with a certain bull-like pul- 
chritude, which was the outer symbol 
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of his inner courage, his direct pur- 
pose, and stubborn aspirations.” 
“Harding had passing opinions, poor 
fellow. He was densely ignorant.” 
“Harrison was a gentleman unafraid, 
who embodied all the nobility which 
was latent in the American heart.” 
“McKinley’s whole diplomacy was to 
conceal how little he really knew.” 
“Wilson stood to greet me—a spare, 
ascetic, repressed creature, a kind of 
frozen flame of righteous intelligence.” 
“Franklin Roosevelt’s logic in his Kan- 
sas speech was as slick as goose grease 
and false as hell. .. . He has functioned 
much like a dictator in chopping off 
the heads of possible rivals. . . . He is 
one too many for me.” 

White fails to hold our interest when 
he discusses the ups and downs of the 
Republican party in Kansas, but we do 
listen to him—not always agreeing— 
when he speaks of possible reforms 
in our country’s economic and po- 
litical life. 

Most enjoyable is his account of his 
boyhood and youth in Emporia, of the 
origin and development of his beloved 
Gazette, of national conventions at 
home and Allied conferences abroad. 

His writings: A Certain Rich Man, 
In the Heart of a Fool, etc., are of 
ephemeral value, but magazine editors 
were glad to offer him $1,000.00 for a 
sketch of some outstanding American. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


A Wordsworth Anthology. Collected 
by Laurence Housman. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

In this small volume Mr. Housman, 
distinguished writer and dramatist, 
presents some forty-seven poems of the 
greatest of the English romantics which 
he considers of “high poetic quality.” 
Mr. Housman says candidly that this is 
a personal selection; hence he left out 
from some of Wordsworth’s best- 
known poems “excrescences which by 
their superfluity annoy me.” Certain 
poems universally regarded he omits 
altogether, such as “We Are Seven,” 
which annoys him from beginning to 
end, and “Ode to Duty” which he pro- 
nounces “dull.” This reviewer is 
startled by two inclusions, “Simon 
Lee” and “The Idiot” (whose individu- 
al power to annoy some of us Words- 
worthians is enormous), and at least 
fourteen omissions which we would 


sooner lose our right hand than surrep. 
der: among them: “The Green Linnet,” 
“Peele Castle,” “Sparrow’s Nest,” “To 
H. C.,” “Composed upon an Evening 
of Extraordinary Splendor,” “To , 
Highland Girl,” the second “To a Sky- 
lark,” and certain sonnets (to name 
only a few), “Mother, whose virgin 
bosom was uncrossed,” “Fair star of 
evening,” “Tax not the royal saint with 
vain expense,” and “When I have borne 
in memory.” 

Mr. Housman reprints as an Intro- 
duction an essay he contributed to the 
Atlantic Monthly two years ago entitled 
“What Happened to Wordsworth,” in 
which he declared himself a sincere 
admirer of the poet at his best and, 
to prove that he stood unawed by great 
names, spoke of “the forced pompos- 
ity of Shakespeare, the heavy pom- 
posity of Milton, and the conscious 
prettiness of Tennyson” when each was 
at his worst. What happened to 
Wordsworth, says Mr. Housman, was 
due to his scant sense of humor and his 
“abnormal reasonableness” in his 
choice of language. Hence he “made 
the mistake, apparently, that when a 
man of high imaginative powers like 
himself set himself to imagine, all that 
came into his head was imaginative, 
or at least suitable material for the 
imagination to rest on.” That is true 
and is illustrated perfectly by the two 
poems I already confessed myself sur- 
prised to find included in this an- 
thology! 

Mr. Housman, on discovering that 
some of his judgments were challenged, 
would doubtless take good-natured 
refuge in Horace’s famous line de gus- 
tibus and shake hands on the thesis 
that, despite Wordsworth’s uninspired 
moments, he remains, when at his best, 
unmatched since Milton. 

JOSEPH J. REILLY. 


The Golden Book of Catholic Poetry. 
Edited by Alfred Noyes. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.50. 
The idea of an anthology of Catholic 

poetry in English, edited by so distin- 
guished a poet and scholar as Alfred 
Noyes, was a particularly happy one 
for these days when so much fine work 
remains out of print. There are other 
basic collections, of course, each one 
guided by slightly different canons of 
choice. Thomas Walsh’s monume 
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athology attempted with remarkable, 
but inevitably incomplete, success to 
sample the whole colossal field of Cath- 
olic verse in all countries and all ages, 
while Shane Leslie’s fastidious selec- 
tion included only work of English 
and Irish authorship. Joyce Kilmer 
was interested chiefly in the contem- 
porary scene and Frank Sheed in the 
theological implications. So there was 
need for a representative collection 
of “the poetry of Catholicism” as ex- 
pressed in the English language from 
the time that language was formed 
down to the present—say from the 
precursors of Chaucer to the succes- 
sors of Chesterton or Charles O’Don- 
nell. 

This is precisely what Dr. Noyes 
gives us, adding an illuminating intro- 
duction on the Catholic literary tradi- 
tion and a comforting appendix of 
“Tributary poems” by non-Catholics— 
among which we find Henry Adams’s 
noble and arrestingly timely “Prayer 
to the Virgin of Chartres.” While 
“translations are included only when 
they are in themselves fine poetry,” 
these are numerous enough to show 
the interrelations with Continental 
literature, so that we meet St. Francis 
through Matthew Arnold, Dante and 
Villon through Rossetti quite as natur- 
ally as we meet the old Irish saints 
and bards through their modern de- 
scendants. The result is a liberal edu- 
cation, and goes far to make good its 
editor’s suggestion that in our. con- 
fused and mechanized age the Church 
may, for the second time in history, 
“save the world’s inheritance of art 
and iiterature.” 

All this is not to imply that a second 
edition—which should soon be called 
for—might not profitably correct a few 
misprints and even make additions or 
subtractions. Probably no critic’s an- 
thology is ever entirely satisfying to 
another critic; but even the general 
poetry-lover will miss Yeats’s “Ballad 
of Father Gilligan” and Lionel John- 
son’s “Dark Angel,” and will wonder 
over the omission of Dowson and 
Wilde, of Helen Parry Eden and Eileen 

n and Leonard Feeney. Also, in 
the generous number of pages devoted 
to our contemporary Sisters, other 
names might well be included. How- 
ever, from Chaucer and Langland and 
Southwell and Crashaw on through 
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Pope and Dryden and Moore and Man- 
gan to Patmore and Alice Meynell, 
Thompson and Hopkins, Belloc and 
Chesterton, Colum and Noyes himself 
we have a very golden harvest, with 
both majors and minors well repre- 
sented. It is a beautiful book, both 
spiritually and physically, and there 
are few public or private libraries that 
will not be the richer for owning and 
using it. KATHERINE BREGY. 


The Unbroken Heart. By Robert 
Speaight. Detroit: Basilian Press. 
$2.50. 

The axiom of St. Augustine that we 
are made for God and in nothing less 
are we satisfied is the motif of this 
spiritually penetrating novel. Blind 
groping through the mazes of insanity, 
hate, tragedy and love toward a per- 
ception of the reality which is God, 
gives pattern and fulfillment to the soul 
of the Desmond of the tale. 

The spirit of Fergus O’Brien, hero 
and victim of the 1916 Easter Rebel- 
lion, unconsciously informs his post- 
humous son, defeating at length the 
possessive intellectual paganism of his 
learned aunt and mentor, who has 
dominated his boyhood and hidden 
from him his Catholic and Irish Re- 
publican heritage. Under her vigilant, 
persecuting care Desmond’s fine but 
unstable brain gives way, and it takes 
the lovable Doctor Gautier’s unfailing 
understanding to restore him to sanity. 
Possessive human love in the person 
of Rhoda is rejected, but desire leads 
to disaster, and involves Desmond in 
her tragic death. It is only with the 
securing of his father’s diary, the ex- 
cerpts from which will enchant the 
sympathetic reader, that Desmond 
awakens to a recognition of the Object 
of his search, and to a promise of nor- 
mal manhood. 

Nostalgic glimpses of Ireland, of 
Provence and of Chartres are as heart- 
warming as the sagacious observations 
of the oratorical Mulvaney are divert- 
ing. The superb character drawing of 
the abominable Miss Macnamara and 
of the wise, subtle doctor are not sus- 
tained in the holy but overly detached 
Arnaldo, nor in Father Roberts, who 
deplorably, regards “The Hound of 
Heaven” as “the vulgarest poem in the 
English language,” whatever he may 
think of Brahms. Nevertheless, as a 
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whole, this is an excellent piece of 
analytical writing, worthy in its deli- 
cate perception, of the actor who cre- 
ated with high artistry the role of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury in T. S. Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral, produced 
here ten years ago. The baffling fact 
that, despite the promise of its early 
chapters, as a novel it does not quite 
come off, is perhaps evidence that an 
artist is rarely supreme in two forms 
of expression. MARY E. BRENNAN, 


The Shakespeares and “The Old Faith.” 
By John Henry de Groot. New 
York: King’s Crown Press. $3.00. 
This is a noteworthy and important 

contribution to the question of Shake- 

speare and Catholicism. It reflects a 

wide range of reading, an intimate 

familiarity with pertinent literature, 
and a considerable insight into the sub- 
ject and its issues. Dr. de Groot is 
head and shoulders above the average 

Shakespearean critic, who seems in- 

capable of examining this question 

without heat—to say nothing of igno- 
rance and prejudice. 

There are times, however, when the 
author pays too much attention to 
minor matters and allows himself to 
be blown about by every wind of doc- 
trine. An outstanding example is his 
needless anxiety about the probable 
influence of the Book of Common 
Prayer on the boy Shakespeare. All 
that is of value in the Anglican prayer 
book is Catholic in its inspiration. As 
G. K. Chesterton has said, “It has style, 
it has tradition, it has religion; it was 
written by apostate Catholics.” 

Carlyle has not hesitated to say that 
“the poet and his era, as the outcome 
and flowerage of all which had pre- 
ceded it, are attributable to the Catholi- 
cism of the Middle Ages.” In like man- 
ner Newman writes: “The most illus- 
trious of English writers has so little 
of Protestantism about him that Catho- 
lics have been able, without extrava- 
gance to claim him as their own.” And 
Macaulay points out that the lines 
about purgatory spoken by the ghost 
in Hamlet were “clearly not written by 
a zealous Protestant for zealous Prot- 
estants.” 

In the writings of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporary dramatists religious bitter- 
ness is abundantly and aggressively 
evident. In the works of Shakespeare, 


on the other hand, there is nothing but 
respect for the ancient Church. It is not 
like a bigot or a “zealous Protestant” 
to choose for the matter of his plays 
scenes laid in Catholic life, to deal 
with those scenes in a spirit of pro. 
found admiration, to praise the re. 
ligious life, to appreciate the monastic 
virtues of humility and asceticism, to 
show his dislike of Bible-quoting and 
Puritanism, to ridicule the ministers 
of the Church of England, and that, 
too, in marked contrast with his treat. 
ment of the unpopular priests of the 
Old Faith. 

Dr. de Groot is telling us nothing 
new when he says that the. poet’s fa- 
ther, John Shakespeare, was a Catho- 
lic. The researches of Edgar Innes 
Fripp, John Semple Smart, and Ma- 
dame de Chambrun have made it clear 
that on both sides of the family the 
poet came of Catholic stock. Four 
near relatives of Shakespeare on his 
mother’s side were executed at Tyburn 
for their Catholic Faith. His maternal 
uncle, Edward Arden, was put to 
death for “housing a seminary priest.” 
Shakespeare’s grandaunt, Isabel, be- 
fore the suppression of the monas- 
teries, had been mother superior of a 
convent at Wroxhall. One of Shake- 
speare’s schoolmasters at Stratford-on- 
Avon was a Jesuit. When Shake- 
speare went up to London his friend 
and patron was the Catholic Earl of 
Southampton. Lastly, there is the 
well-known testimony of the Anglican 
Archdeacon Davies of Sapperton that 
Shakespeare “dyed a papist.” 

Despite all this, however, as well as 
the extremely strong evidence in his 
final chapter on “Catholicism in Shake- 
speare’s Writings,” Dr. de Groot with- 
holds his assent to the conclusion that 
Shakespeare was himself a Catholic. 
In this he differs from Madame de 
Chambrun who maintains that Shake 
speare was all his life a Catholic and 
that he was much affected by his re 
ligion. WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER. 


Sarah Mandrake. By Maggie-Owen 
Wadelton. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.75. 

In these days of the psychopathic 
study and the ultra-realistic novel, one 
revels in a ghost story such as 
and finds the author’s gift for phantasy 
doubly inviting. The plot of 
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Mandrake centers about Mandrake 
House—two centuries old—once in- 
habited by the aristocratic Mandrakes, 
then neglected for years, until the 
grival of a stranger calling herself 
Sarah Mandrake, who restored the 
estate to its original grandeur and dis- 


appeared. 

When the story begins, we find Man- 
drake House occupied by a distant 
relative, Stephen Ellers, a wounded 
British veteran,—his wife, Kate, and 
their small son. According to the 
will of the mysterious Sarah, Stephen 
is to assume the Mandrake name, re- 
side there for a year, and, at the end 
of that time, become her legal heir. 

But there are others in residence at 
Mandrake House—Peter, the taciturn 
butler; Ellen Meadows, the dour house- 
keeper; Jacob Schultz, the one-legged 
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handyman—as well as a phantom lady 
of perverse habits, and a gentlemanly 
spirit, trailed by a brace of ghostly 
spaniels. Each of the many characters 
is well-drawn—ghosts included!—and 
the plot is masterfully handled. The 
style in which the book is written has 
a full-bodied eighteenth century flavor: 
the dialogue is expertly realistic, and 
sly touches of the author’s warm hu- 
mor abound throughout. 

There is but one discordant note— 
the abrupt transition from an enthrall- 
ing tale to the over detailed account 
of Sarah Mandrake’s life—a sudden 
dichotomy which however actually de- 
tracts little from this fascinating, red- 
blooded ghost-story “in modern dress,” 
of the powerful loves and hates that 
waged phantom battle in Mandrake 
House. MURIEL RENO. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: The Flight and the Song. 
By L. M. Anderson and S. M. C. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00). 
To read this “flight” and this “song” 
for its exquisite otherworldliness and 
for the love of the verities which it 
enshrines is to steal away for an hour 
to the land of yesterday. So simply 
told, dealing mostly with homely folk, 
their fears and alarms, their faith and 
their helplessness, the book transports 
one to an Assisian world where Broth- 
ers Bird and Beast and Sun again hold 
sway and where love supernal is tri- 
umphant. Futile it is to attempt to 
describe the happy “changeling” 
Robin, witless somewhat but inspired 
—one must climb the tors and tread 
the Devon moors with him, hear his 
lilting songs and sense his healing 
touch on little creatures, and at the 
end be near to see, above the “bale- 
fire’s glow,” his arms extended in lov- 
ing benediction on his superstitious 
persecutors. In the English of Chaucer 
such a tale is woven of pixies and 
yeth-hounds, of hermit and scrivener, 
of goodman Richard and sturdy Lizz 
Brownrigg, of despoiled monasteries, 
king’s messengers and a dozen other 
Matters with so light a hand and so 
sure a touch as to make it delectable 
reading, indeed. 

Torrents of Spring. By Robert 
Payne (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$2.75). This is the first novel of a series 
intended to encompass China in revo- 
lution. Mr. Payne approaches the sub- 
ject with a warm regard for human 
values and a realization of the ordered 
beauty that will be destroyed by the 
upheaval. Traditions are more power- 
ful than bullets, he says; yet the old 
way of life must change to meet the 
impact of the West. The action takes 
place during the last days of Manchu 
rule, when the doctrines of Sun Yat- 
sen have just reached this distant prov- 
ince. The three children of a high 
official become involved in the revolt 
in Szechuan. Shaofeng, Lifeng and 
their sister Rose all feel the force of 
these convictions and become imbued 
with the necessity for recognizing the 
Brotherhood of Man. The contrast be- 
tween the tranquillity of their environ- 
ment and the impetus of new ideas re- 
solves in poignant drama. Mr. Payne 
writes with an extraordinarily sensi- 
tive perception. Indeed he feels a wist- 
ful tenderness for the past that has 
been overtaken by chaos. He seems to 
infer that gains in hypothetical free- 
dom have not balanced the loss in blood 
and suffering, the disruption of seren- 
ity, the disregard of responsibility. 
The Quiet Man. By Patrick Purcell 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50). This novel covers the tran- 
quil yet rich life of an Irish National 
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school teacher from the last years of 
Queen Victoria’s reign to the establish- 
ment of the Irish Free State, after civil 
war, in 1924 or thereabouts. The quiet 
man is Peter O’Dea who goes, as a 
youth, to be assistant to Principal Jer 
Coady, an “old Fenian man” and King 
of Carriglea. Peter, whose youth, mar- 
riage, manhood and maturity are the 
theme of the book, is much influenced 
by his chief of early years who is a 
“character.” In “King Coady” Mr. 
Purcell has drawn an unforgettable 
portrait and in Peter he has created 
something we see in print too infre- 
quently, an average Irishman. The 
novel is a very true and charming pic- 
ture of Irish life during years of stress 
and strain; with all its truth and emo- 
tion it avoids the jar of partisan pas- 
sion. If you want to give a stranger 
a chunk of Ireland, without an ax to 
grind, here it is in all its quiet beauty. 

The Land. By Liam O’Flaherty (New 
York: Random House. $2.50). In 1879, 
third successive year of famine, the 
Irish peasants clamored for land; the 
Fenians broke out again; a brutal 
landlord, Boycott, provoked a method 
of reprisal to which his name is still 
attached. The novel named above 
makes surprisingly little use of the dra- 
matic possibilities of this background. 
We have a sketch of impoverished 
older gentry, vulgar upstarts, clergy 
unable for one reason or another to 
control their people; yet the characters 
are puppets rather than persons, and 
the story is told in a down-at-the-heel 
sort of style with much display of the 
author’s customary bad taste. Raoul 
St. George, aristocrat and atheist, re- 
turns from France with his lovely 
daughter, Lettice, to make his home in 
the lodge of an estate once owned by 
his forefathers, but now transferred 
through foreclosure to the ruffianly 
Captain Butcher. An almost legendary 
hero, Michael O’Dwyer, accepts St. 
George as leader of the Fenians and 
marries Lettice. After considerable 
rioting, cattle-raiding, and gun-fight- 
ing, O’Dwyer and Butcher die in an 
ambush; the Fenians regain popular- 
ity; the unattractive Father Costigan 
climbs on the band wagon. The messy 
tale will hardly add to the literary 
reputation of the author. 

Peony. By Keith West (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.00). Keith West 


writes of China with a delightful sags. 
city that gives his work the flavor of 
an old tale, skillfully retold. The 
moral concepts are not ours, yet the 
wit and epigrammatic style have an 
inimitable charm. Like his chara 

the author advocates the restraint of 
circumstance, the restraint of custom 
and the restraint of character. Peony, 
the daughter of a magistrate in the 
City of Rams, is intended for a life 
patterned by convention when an acci- 
dent prevents her marriage to the 
young Wei Ho. Her love for him and 
his sudden death leave her frustrated, 
not to be satisfied by her subsequent 
marriage to Kung Lo, the poetic effy- 
sions of the admiring Governor, or the 
wisdom of the monks on White Cloud 
Mountain. The story ends inconclu- 
sively, with Peony still searching for 
a meaning to give purpose to her days, 
“Not to admit error,” Mr. Keith says, 
“that is indeed error.” 

The Other Side. By Storm Jameson 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75). 
Mrs. Guy Chapman warns us here that 
before we attempt to solve any prob- 
lem between persons or nations we 
must see the other side. Here is the 
setting: After World War II. an Eng- 
lish and a French officer with the Al- 
lied army of occupation are stationed 
in the home of the German Baroness 
von Leydes, whose daughter-in-law, 
Marie, is a French woman. The von 
Leydes had never fully accepted her, 
for they despised everything French, 
but now, prisoners in their own house, 
they determined to use her as a g0- 
between in order to secure special 
privileges. In this way Marie came to 
admire her compatriot, Major Aubrac, 
and to fall in love with the English 
Captain Long. Through an eaves- 
dropping child she learns that the 
Baroness’ son-in-law, Colonel Von 
Galen, is plotting the death of certain 
members of the English Parliament, as 
they leave their train at Mainz. She 
reveals the plot to Major Aubrac, but 
the story, bogged down in its “mes- 
sage,” remains inconclusive and is by 
no means one of its author’s best. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Lost Landscape. 
By Winifred Welles (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $3.00). Winifred Welles, 
who died in 1939, made a name for 
herself by her five volumes of exquisite 
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yerse, and her two charming books for 
children. This posthumous volume, 
her only adult prose work, bespeaks 
on every page the delicacy and distinc- 
tion that characterized her poetry. It 
is a delightful story of her childhood 
days in Old Norwich, Conn., and an 
entertaining history of her forebears, 
gleaned from century-old letters found 
in the attic of her home—a house built 
by a sea captain in 1761. She draws 
clear cut portraits of every member of 
her family, describes the village school 
conducted by two stern maiden ladies 
—Cynthia and Arabella Lucas, and 
pictures enjoyable family trips to the 
Rhode Island coast. The treasures of 
the attic help her to record the burn- 
ing of New London in 1781 by the Brit- 
ish, and the life story of Dr. Adgate, a 
surgeon of three wars, who wrote bit- 
ter letters of complaint to Jefferson and 
Madison. One of the best sketches in 
the book is the story of the courtship 
of her father and mother at fashion- 
able Block Island. 

The Treasure Chest. An Anthology 
of Contemplative Prose. Edited by J. 
Donald Adams (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton& Co. $2.50). At atime when the 


anthology has achieved its greatest 
popularity, The Treasure Chest comes 
as one of the best,—a happy harbinger 
for the future, for this is the first in a 
new series, the Dutton Companions, 
under the general editorship of J. 


Donald Adams. Mr. Adams is general- 
ly known to readers through his col- 
umn in The New York Times Book Re- 
view, “Speaking of Books.” The same 
leisurely, thoughtful tone that we find 
in his weekly selection of poetry and 
prose pervades this collection. Philo- 
sophical, reflective, these extracts were 
drawn from the editor’s wide reading 
in many fields. From the Bible, 
through Shakespeare, Bacon, Donne, 
Milton, Locke, Swift, Steele, Lamb, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, Conrad 
and others—to our contemporaries 
Maugham, Rilke, Virginia Woolf, Willa 
Cather, Steinbeck, Lin Yutang, Mum- 
ford, Huxley, C. S. Lewis and John 
Hersey, Adams pores over English and 
American literature with selective 
d and discerning eye, and offers 
veritable jewels of thought, the lofty 
reflections of some of the greatest 
minds of all time. 
Personality and Successful Living. By 
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James A. Magner (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75). This 
brief treatise discusses the question, 
“Is there a practical art of successful 
living?” The answer is: “Yes, if one 
has a true concept of success and pos- 
sesses a proper standard of value.” 
Given a correct notion of human des- 
tiny, one may with comparative ease 
attain a balanced personality, which 
represents the co-ordination of many 
activities under the control of a domi- 
nant ideal. Health of mind and of 
body, love of beauty, stability of char- 
acter, harmonize with peace of con- 
science and the worship of God. It is 
spiritual blindness which is responsi- 
ble for most of the unhappiness ex- 
perienced by our generation. 

Literary Currents in Hispanic Amer- 
ica. By Pedro Henriquez-Urena (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. $3.50). This enlargement of 
the Charles Eliot Norton Lectures of 
1940-1941 does not profess to be a 
complete history of Hispanic American 
literature, but rather a selection of 
more significant poets and writers. It 
is richly documented with notes and 
there is an eight-page bibliography. 
The author refers to the Chilean poet- 
ess, Lucila Godoy Alcayaga (better 
known as Gabriela Mistral) as “one of 
the noblest of our times.” Considera- 
tions of space have made it necessary 
to omit many important names; but in 
no omission, we are told, has there 
been any critical intent. 

Coral Comes High. By Captain 
George P. Hunt (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.00). This thoroughly realis- 
tic and superlatively readable book is 
the kind that might be written by any 
number of Americans who waded 
ashore under fire when storming Japa- 
nese-held Pacific isles—if they had the 
gift of a style comparable to Captain 
Hunt’s. Isolated for two days during 
the invasion of Peleliu and virtually 
shot to pieces, his company held off a 
greatly superior force of Japs at fright- 
ful cost of life, but with no lessening 
of morale. A small remnant survived 
with the ineffaceable memory of ex- 
periences such as few human beings 
live to recall. The book can be recom- 
mended to anyone who is not squeam- 
ish about blood and muck. It is orna- 
mented with the author’s own pen and 
ink drawings. 
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PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Meet My 
Greatest Teacher, Claude J. Pernin, S.J., 
by Daniel A. Lord, S.J.; Mothers’ 
Manual, by A. Francis Coomes, S.J. (St. 
Louis: The Queen’s Work). The Mean- 
ing of Democracy, by the Most Rev. 
Bernard Griffin (2 cents); Solemn Re- 
ception of H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop 
at Westminster Cathedral and Venera- 
tion of the Sacred Pallium. Introduc- 
tion by Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J.; 
Why Didn’t the Pope—?, by Rev. J. 
Murray, S.J.; What Cranmer Meant to 
Do and Did, by Rev. Joseph Rickaby, 
S.J. Revised edition (London: Catho- 
lic Truth Society. 6 cents each). 
Monthly Recollection With Examination 
of Conscience for Sisters, by Rev. Fa- 
ther Victor, C.P. Translated from the 
French by Rev. Father Edmund, C.P. 
(Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1s). An 
Index to the New Testament, by Alo- 
ysius H. Seubert (San Francisco, Uni- 
versal Publications. 25 cents). The 


Prince of Peace, by John Gabriel Gros- 
sek (Milwaukee: From Author). 

The Music of the Mass (25 cents); 
Eight Practical Experiments in Teach- 
ing Congregational Singing in Latin, ex- 
cerpts from foregoing pamphlet by 


Rev. Francis X. Sallaway, S.T.D. (5 
cents); The Guide-posts of the Al- 
mighty to Permanent Industrial Peace 
and Prosperity, by Most Rev. Richard 
J. Cushing, D.D. (10 cents); Quizzes 
on Christian Science (15 cents); The 
Death of Christ the Warrior, by Rev. 
Paul McCann (St. Paul, Minn.: Radio 
Replies Press. 50 cents). Towards a 
Better Family Life, by Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D., S.T.D., and 
Others (40 cents); Parent Education 
Through Home and School, by Mrs. 
Francis J. Rooney, Ph.D., and Others 
(25 cents); Population: Facts and Fac- 
tors, by Robert R. Kuczynski and Oth- 
ers (15 cents); America’s Challenge— 
The Broken Home, by Michael F. Walsh 
(5 cents); Please! Shelter for My Fam- 
ily, by Ernest J. Bohn (5 cents) (Five 
foregoing pamphlets for $1.00); Pas- 
tors Look at the Family (20 cents) 
(Washington, D. C.: Family Life Bu- 
reau National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference). The Vatican and the War, 


by Lawrence Fernsworth (Boston: 
Countercurrent. 25 cents). History and 
Meaning of the Office of Cardinals, by 
Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. (New York: 
Herald Tribune). 

Assassination of Catholic Priests in 
the Diocese of Barcelona, Spain, under 
the So-Called Spanish “Republic,” now 
the “Spanish Republic in Exile”; The 
Catholic Hierarchy and the Spanish 
Problem, the Pastoral Letter of His Ex. 
cellency Dr. Pla y Deniel; Recent §o. 
cial Reforms in Spain, 1939-1945, by 
Martin Brugarola; Religious Persecy. 
tion in Spain Under the “Republic’— 
1931-1939; Charter of the Spanish Peo. 
ple, Its Scope and Significance; “White 
Paper” on Spain, by Rev. Walter J, 
Tappe (Reprint from The Monitor); 
Facts About Spain, by Dr. William 
Thomas Walsh (Reprint from The Tab- 
let) ; Spain, Information Bulletin, Vol, 1, 
No. 1; No. 3, Reply to the Publication 
by the Department of State of the 
United States of America of Documents 
Concerning Spain (Washington, D. C:: 
Spanish Embassy). 

Don’t Say We Didn’t Warn You! 
(New York: Constitutional Educational 
League. 25 cents). Workers Should 
Share in Profits They Help to Create, 
by H. C. McGinnis (Midway, Pa: 
Christian Democracy Publications. 25 
cents). The Thinker’s Digest. Sum- 
mer, 1946 (Dallas, Pa.: College Miseri- 
cordia. 35 cents). Eclipse of the 
Rising Sun, by Richard Hart. With a 
Statement by Owen Lattimore. Head- 
line Series (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. 25 cents). 

International Conciliation: April, 
1946: A First Balance Sheet of the 
United Nations, by John Foster Dulles; 
Final Act and Annex of the Paris Con- 
ference on Reparation, November %- 
December 21, 1945; May, 1946: India 
the Constitutional Issue; American Re 
sponsibilities, Address by President 
Harry S. Truman, Chicago, April 6, 
1946 (5 cents each); Annual Report 
for 1945 of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education, by Nicholas Murray 
Butler (New York: Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 5 cents 
each). 
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Our Contributors 


We beg you not to be deterred from 
reading FraNK C. Bropuy’s “Interna- 
tional Man” by the concentration it 
will demand, for you will be greatly 
enriched and enlightened thereby. It 
is the product of months of reflection 
by a broadly cultured mind, and will 
one day form part of a book, The City 
of Man, upon which Mr. Brophy has 
been working intermittently for the 
past five years. His previous article 
on “Imperial Man” (September, 1945) 
met with fine response. The author 
makes his home in Phoenix, Ariz., and 
has written much, principally on eco- 
nomic subjects. 


Tue true liberal appears in Erik 
yon KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN’s penetrating 
analysis of the work of a pseudo-lib- 
eral “Thoughts on The Faith of a Lib- 
eral,” by Morris R. Cohen. We agree 
with the writer in thinking it one of 
the best things he has done for us. 
Now that his small daughter is well 
started on her earthly pilgrimage, he is 
leaving for an extended trip, whose 
benefits we are sure our readers will 
reap in one way or another. 


Our first new contributor this month 
isa second Brophy, one from the other 
side of the world and fellow country- 
man of his enigmatic subject, G.B.S., 
“Veritable Saint or Privileged Luna- 
tic?” Liam Bropny, Px.B., lives on 
Botanic Road in Eire and writes for 
the Ave Maria, Holy Name Journal, 
Catholic Digest, etc., here, and for the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, the Irish 
World, etc., in his native land. 


THoveH she has been widely pub- 
lished by other Catholic magazines, 
this is Many WatsH (Mrs. JosEpH) 
Kiinke’s first appearance in our pages, 
and she is auspiciously introduced 
with her poignant “We Knew Them 
Not.” She lives in Denver, Colo., at- 
tended Bowling Green College in Ohio, 
and Columbia University. Before her 
marriage Mrs. Klinke taught in the 
public schools of Sandusky, Ohio, and 
did city welfare work there. 


A THIRD newcomer, ETHEL J. ALPEN- 
FELS, native of Denver, Colo., knows 
whereof she speaks in “Our Racial Su- 
periority,” as she has devoted a distin- 
guished scholastic career mainly to 
anthropology, is at present Staff An- 
thropologist for the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education in Chicago, and has 
recently accepted a position to teach 
Anthropology in the Department of 
Education of New York University. 
She edited all the articles on the sub- 
ject in the Encyclopedia Britannica in 
1943, and has done research work 
among the Indians of Oregon, British 
Columbia and Mexico. Miss Alpenfels 
is the author of Sense and Nonsense 
About Race, and co-author of Race 
Against Time to be published soon by 
Harper & Bros. She is also well known 
on lecture platforms and radio pro- 
grams throughout the country. 


THE CHRISTOPHER BuRGESS who gave 
us last month’s interesting, if disturb- 
ing, “Effects of the Yalta Decisions,” 
now interests and disturbs us even 
more by his “Stalin’s Munich.” His 
authoritativeness cannot be. doubted, 
so we should read—and weep, or per- 
— wake up! ’Tis later than we 
think. 


Not Hamlet but another, Soren 
Kierkegaard, is Rev. ARTHUR MacGu- 
LIvRAY’s “The Melancholy Dane.” This 
is the first time we have heard from 
the writer, a Jesuit, who was ordained 
in 1944, completed his theological stud- 
ies at Weston College, Mass., and prior 
thereto taught poetry and English Lit- 
erature at Holy Cross College, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Father MacGillivray has 
been stationed recently at St. Robert’s 
Hall, Pomfret Centre, Conn., and has 
now returned to Holy Cross. He is 
best known in the literary world as a 
poet and is the author of a book of 
poems, Sufficient Wisdom, and a con- 
tributor to America and Spirit. 


We should almost have known after 


reading “That Thatcher Kid” that 
CLYDE ORMOND owned an Irish setter. 
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Born in Idaho and a lifelong resident 
of the Snake River Valley, he was 
teacher and principal in the Idaho 
schools for twelve years until he re- 
signed to devote his full time to 
writing and photography for outdoor 
magazines. He tells us “he is married, 
has a sixteen-year-old daughter, and 
owns a farm, an Irish setter, and a 
patent on an invention.” 


Mucu that T. J. McINerNgy writes of 
that “Mecca for Immigrants,” the Im- 
migration Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, will be 
news to the general reader, but it is 
well that he should know it. Mr. Mc- 
Inerney, a native New Yorker, spent 
fourteen years as journalist and pub- 
licist, and since 1943 has been engaged 
in charitable fund-raising work, pres- 
ently on the staff of the Greater New 
York Fund. His leisure time is given 
to his avocation, writing for the Catho- 
lic press, and he appears regularly in 
the columns of Columbia, The Torch, 
The Rosary, etc., and in certain secular 
periodicals. 


Poets: Since we heard last from 
ELizaABeTH R. HANLON (“Psalm of a 
Publican”), in October, 1942, she has 


gotten her Master’s degree from the 
Catholic University and is now jp. 
structor in English at the Georgetown 
Visitation Junior College in Washing. 
ton. In the sonnet sequence which 
introduced ELoise Roacu to our read- 
ers, “Nacogdoches” in East Texas and 
its missionaries was the inspiration, 
Now it is the charming little village of 
“Paimpol” in Brittany, in which this 
widely traveled poet spent a happy 
time in 1939. Miss Roach lives ip 
Austin Tex., where she is head of the 
French department in the city’s high 
schools. “Woman Seeking Peace” is 
ANOBEL ARMOUR’S first contribution to 
our pages. She lives in Kansas City 
and her verse appears frequently in 
The Saturday Evening Post, Ave Maria, 
etc. RacHEL Harris CAMPBELL, B.A, 
(“Poietoi”), whose name is new to us 
also, is a native of Kansas, now living 
in San Diego, Calif. She is a prolific 
writer and while yet an undergraduate 
wrote some twenty plays and won 
many literary contests. She writes for 
numerous magazines, has published a 
small volume of verse, This Day Came, 
and is at work on a book of Lenten 
meditations. Miss Campbell is employed 
in the Old Age Assistance division of 
the San Diego Welfare Department. 
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Karueaine Bator, Litr.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary critic, 
Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of The 


Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc. 


Mary E. Bagnnan, editor and critic, member of the Editorial Staff of The Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, New York City; former Associate Editor of the Quarterly Bulletin, member of the 
Executive Board and Regent of the New York Chapter of the International Federation of 


Catholic Alumnae. 


Rev. Beataann L, Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 


York City; founder and 


spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 


Oscan Harecx!, Pu.D., author and educator, Professor of History, Fordham University, New 
York City; former visiting Professor of History, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie; Professor 
of Eastern European History, University of Warsaw; director of the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America since 1942; author of A History of Poland, History of Polish- 


Lithuanian Union, etc. 


Rev. Josepm McSoater, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

Turoporr MAyNagd, Pu.D., Litt.D., author and educator, Westminster, Md.; author of Odyssey of 
Francis Xavier, Orestes Brownson, Mystic in Motley, etc. 

Rev. Rotanp E. Murpny, 0.Carm., M.A., Professor of Scripture, Whitefriars Hall, Washington, 


D. C 


Riaur Rev. Msor. Pararcx J. O’Donnewt, B.D. and B.C.L. (Maynooth), Px.D., Pastor of St. 
Jerome’s Church, New York City; New York State and New York County Chaplain Ancient 
Order of Hibernians; National President American Irish Association; Chaplain Waterford 


Association. 


Bayan M. O’Remty, writer and critic, Sayville, N. Y.; former Director of Camps in the U.S.0.; 


former Editor of The Franciscan. 


Joseru J. Remy, Px.D., Lirr.D., professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, New York 
City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Of Books and Men, etc. 

Muarer Reno, B.A., writer and critic, New York City. 

Wns Joun Tucker, Pu.D., writer and critic, Professor of English, University of Arizona; 


author of College Shakespeare, etc. 
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